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The Old Town Hall, Manchester (now the Reference Library). 


THE OLD TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER. 


es ale, as yet, few indications 
as to whether the Manchester Art 

an Gallery and Library, which was the 
2 ject of the most Important competi- 
100 since that for the London County 
: all was decided, will ever be erected on 
ri old Infirmary site. There are, unfor- 
metely, dire calamities involved in the 
: 4 + ee which led to the purchase 
a © Infirmary site by the Corporation, 
nd the one that is now imminent, and 

indeed shortly be compassed, is the 


‘struction of th : 
once the Town Ha : Reference Library, 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
in losing Francis Goodwin’s masterpiece 
Manchester will lose not only a notable 
historical monument of a memorable stage 
of its civic growth, but a priceless work of 
architecture. Built in 1825, it ranks as 
the noblest of the remarkable series of 
buildings in Manchester that marks 
that fine period of the English Renais- 
sance, and which includes its near neigh- 
bour, Cockerell’s Bank of England, and 
Barry's Royal Institution. In the 
splendid simple lines of its composition, 
as original in its modelling as it is 


scholarly in its Greek detail, the facade 
is a supreme example of monumental 
design. The fine depth of shadow of 
the portico throws into high relief the 
subtle lines of the Ionic colonnade, giving 
a striking rhythm of light and shade 
emphasised by its contrast with the 
severe masses of walling at the ends, 
and it has a wonderful dignity, notwith- 
standing the want of sufficient base due 
largely to its unfortunate position. The 
great hall of the interior, now. that it is 
stripped of the bookshelves and other 


properties that. have encumbered it 
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during its years of service as the Reference 
Library, is revealed as a reception hall 
of noble proportions, in which academic 
detail is combined with daring originality 
of planning such as produce an interior 
probably unsurpassed by more than two 
or three examples in the country. The 
boldness of the planning of the axial 
lines, two secondary axes at the ends 
crossing the main vista at right angles, 
takes away the obviousness of a hall 
with a single vista culminating at the 
end, whereby the whole would be com- 
prehended at a glance, and is convin- 
cingly appropriate to its purpose as a 
reception hall, where one finds fresh 
points of almost primary interest besides 
the main vista down the room. The great 
sweep of the plain walls and the severity 
of the graceful shafts of the columns are 
sharply contrasted with the exuberant 
Greek treatment of the ceiling. 

The sale of the building was effected 
several years ago, and is irrevocable. 
The price was the purchase-money of the 
Infirmary site. Its destruction is in- 
evitable ; its demolition will probably 
commence in a week or two. It is 
seemingly too late for Manchester to 
restore the building to its former glory, 
but it could do nothing that would give 
better reason for civic pride than to 
reinstate the hall and various rooms 
as its City Hall. Waterhouse’s Gothic 
Town Hall, notwithstanding its brilliant 
plan and as great strength of design as 
is ever found in the work of its transitory 
epoch, has no suggestion in its State 
rooms of municipal greatness at all 
comparable to its predecessor, or to those 
in Wood’s Town Hall at Liverpool, and 
the building is now far too small for the 
increasing demands upon it. The oppor- 
tunity of saving the interior is gone, but 
it is not too late to save the facade. If 
the building were a crumbling medieval 
wreck it would find protectors by the 
score, and we trust that support will not 
be lacking to the strenuous efforts which 
are being made by the Manchester Society 
of Architects and its President for the 
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removal of the fagade to one of the 
Manchester parks. Mr. Edgar Wood, in 
a letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
insists strongly upon the educational 
value of such a building, and puts forward 
a plea for help for its partial retainment. 
It is being measured by the students of 
the Society and the School of Archi- 
tecture, under the direction of Professor 
Capper, with a view to the publication 
of the drawings as complete records of 
its design. 





THE ASSOCIATES AND 
THE R.I.B.A. 


‘HE proposal to be considered 
at the business meeting on 
Monday that the Associates of 
the Institute should have a 
representation on the Council equal to 
that of the Fellows raises a point of great 
interest and of considerable importance 
to the future of the Institute. 

We have already called attention to 
what is, we believe, the undoubted fact 
that the present abnormal state of 
affairs is largely due to the action of 
those of the Associates who, though 
eligible for the Fellowship, have deliber- 
ately, and as a matter of policy, refrained 
from taking it up. 

From the point of view of the Institute 
as a whole it is probable that the original 
object of giving any representation to 
the Associates was to make sure that 
the Council should always contain an 
adequate number of members com- 
petent to represent the views and feelings 
of the coming generation, whose youthful 
enthusiasm and new ideas would influence 
the Institute in the direction of progress ; 
but if the best known and most influential 
of the Associates—those most likely, 
therefore, to obtain seats on the Council— 
are in long-established practice and in 
vears and experience more on a level with 
the Fellows, and more likely to take 
their point of view, this object appears 
to be defeated. 








The Old Town Hall, Manchester ;: Interior. 
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What the original constitution of the 
Institute seemed to aim at, and what 
still seems required, is that the point of 
view of the man who has not had mag 
years of practice, or who does not 
practise at all, should be adequatel 
represented on the Council. While he 
present state of affairs lasts there js no 
guarantee that this could be attained b 
increasing the representatives of de 
Associates, unless this increase is accom. 
panied by a regulation that those Asso. 
ciates who have been in practice for 
seven years are not eligible to represent 
their class on the Council. 

It is always difficult enough to ascer- 
tain just the right amount of representa- 
tion that is due to the younger genera- 
tion in such a society as the Institute 
and this difficulty is not lessened when 
the class which is supposed to represent 
them no longer does so exclusively. It 
is a great pity that the question is so 
needlessly complicated in this way, 
What we are afraid of is that the cause 
of the younger men and of those who do 
not practise is likely to be prejudiced if 
it is thought that a complaint of want 
of adequate representation is being ad- 
vanced by members who could imme- 
diately obtain it by passing on to the 
Fellowship. Such members, no doubt, 
might with justice be reminded that they 
cannot have it both ways, and that 
if they prefer the advantages of the 
Associateship they must be prepared to 
put up with its disadvantages ; but that 
does not dispose of those who are not 
eligible. 

Here we are inclined to think an 
anomaly exists which calls for serious 
attention. Apart from the question 
whether the present representation of the 
Associates is sufficient under normal 
conditions to obtain the desixed benefit 
of the young man’s point of view on the 
Council, the position of the Associate who 
never practises should be taken into 
consideration. 

Owing to the fact that the independent 
practice of architecture is the only 
qualification for admission to the Fellow- 
ship, there must always be a certain 
number of Associates who, whether from 
choice or necessity, will always remain 
Associates. In this connexion it should 
be fully realised that successful practice 
is not everything, and that there are 
able men to whom it is not the goal of all 
earthly ambition. A love for scholarship 
or research, a preference for teaching, 4 
taste for archeology, or a distaste for the 
commonplace business worries insepar- 
able from everyday practice may lr 
fluence many a sensitive and culture 
man to devote himself to the theory 
rather than the practice of architecture. 
As men of means and education become 
more cognisant of its attractions an 
possibilities as an intellectual pursuit, an 
as the newer responsibilities of the 
practising architect continue to mount 
up indefinitely, this type of man may 
expected to increase. Although it ee 
be urged that his point of view Js of little 
value to a society which exists to further 
the interests of practising architects, yet 
it should have some weight wit @ 
learned society holding a Royal charter 
for the advancement of architecture as 4 
fine art. Under present conditions the 
most distinguished of historians or 
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archeologists, the most learned of pro- 
fesgors, Whatever his age, 1s liable to find 
himself bracketed with the youngest and 
most inexperienced member of the junior 
cass, and no special machinery seems 
io exist for the purpose of securing his 
grvices on the Council. 

Then, again, the recent growth of the 
large architectural departments of such 
bodies as the Office of Works or the 
Iondon County Council entails the em- 
loyment of many members in positions 
which, though technically subordinate, 
must no doubt be filled by men of mature 
years and considerable ability and ex- 
rience. Their point of view and their 
special interests must differ from those 
of the junior practitioner, or from those 
of the scholar or archeologist who does 
not practise ; yet we find them all grouped 
together in one class with a small re- 
presentation on the Council. 

This representation appears, in the 
nature of things, to be sufficiently com- 
plicated without the further complication 
of endeavouring to provide for members 
whose interests and point of view are 
already provided for elsewhere. 

Indeed, it will be most interesting to 
see on what grounds this claim is based— 
whether special attainments will ask for 
special representation, equality of age and 
experience demand equality of represen- 
tation, or youth and inexperience request 
further protection. 

We imagine, however, that so im- 
portant a proposal would not be put 
forward unless its proposers were pre- 
pared to support it with serious argu- 
ments tending to show that it would be 
in the interests of the whole Institute, 
and not merely in the interests of any 
one class or section of a class. Perhaps 
they will take the opportunity to explain 
why it is to the advantage of the In- 
stitute that eligible Associates should not 
take up the Fellowship, what disasters 
would be caused if they did, and in 
what special way they can serve the 
Institute and advance architecture better 
as Associates than as Fellows. 

Although it may not be necessary to 
take this actual proposal too seriously, 
yet it does probably reflect a real 
feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the 
general body of the Associates on the 
subject of representation. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether a proper repre- 
sentation can ever be arrived at while 
this class is constituted as at present, and 
it might perhaps be more useful to try 
to amend its constitution first and its 
representation afterwards, and so en- 

‘avour to weld the Institute into a 
More compact and harmonious whole. 
“ae _ from the Associates 
tered the Institute has recently encoun- 

In efforts which tend to the unity 
of the profession suggests that before 
pa progress can be made in this 
fection it would be as well to endeavour 

obtain that unity in its own household 
“pon which all wider unity must, we 
nae be founded. 
. .Hat on every question it arises 
individual ta should ‘om bale: to 

Nae the wisdom of the action of the 
Pie eal is only natural, and is 
ing of i “oe need cause any search- 
Eiwicher . ut where a distinct class 
every 1. Ppear to discover in almost 

” Proposal something detrimental 
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to their particular interests as a class 
it suggests a lack of proper organi- 
sation in the constitution of the whole 
body. 

Class distinctions of any kind are not 
altogether in harmony with the spirit 
of the age, and the opinion seems 
to be gaining ground that it would be 
better for the Institute if they were 
abolished altogether and the whole of its 
members placed on the same footing. 
Unfortunately, from this point of view, 
the institution of a compulsory examina- 
tion and the creation of a class of 
Licentiates have tended to emphasise such 
distinctions. and the Institute must 
perforce deal with the situation thus 
created. 

The trouble seems to be in all societies 
that, although any definite proposal is 
usually opposed by individual members 
on its merits or demerits, it is generally 
found that when opposed by any class of 
the members as a class it is not so much 
on its merits as on its bearing on the 
privileges or interests of that class. It 
is conceivable that a proposal may be in 
the interests of architecture and of the 
profession generally, and yet be contrary 
to the interests of any one class of the 
Institute as at present constituted. It is 
surely a source of weakness if the In- 
stitute before taking any action in the 
public interest has to stop and consider 
just how far the somewhat conflicting 
interests of its different classes of members 
may be affected by its proposals, and 
then trim its sails accordingly. The 
suggestion inevitably presents itself that 
the more the interests-and privileges of 
its members coincide, and the fewer 
these interests and privileges are, the 
easier it will be for the Institute to act 
in the public interest with promptitude 
and decision, and so carry out the in- 
tentions and discharge the obligations of 
its charter. 








From an address delivered 


The by Mr. J. Milton Dyer, 
Competitive F.A.1.A., before _ the 
America, Annual Convention of the 


American Institute of 
Architects, on the effect of competitions 
on design, we gather that as much im- 
provement in the general ethics and con- 
duct of competitions is required there as 
here, if they are always to exercise 
a beneficial influence on architectural 
design. It is as true here as there that 
“you are afraid to be impulsive, to 


play with the motives, to do the thing © 


you yourself feel,” because your “ in- 
dependence is only too often influenced 
by a vague mistrust as to the personal 
likes or dislikes of the jury,” and. that 
this does too often create the temptation 
to “sell one’s soul to win.” Both this 
and the complaint that the competitor 
cannot get into touch with his client 
seem to be rather defects of method 
than vices inherent in the nature of the 
competitive system. When juries and 
assessors learn to judge on generally 
accepted principles, rather than on per- 
sonal predilection, the first should dis- 
appear. The second would be consider- 
ably mitigated if assessors, remembering 
that they are the interpreters of the 
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wishes of the promoters, would acquire all 
such general information on the whole 
situation—beyond the bare facts of the 
case—and on the ultimate intentions and 
point of view of the promoters, as they 
would themselves acquire from their own 
clients if called upon to design a similar 
building. If this was incorporated in 
the conditions by way of information 
only, the competitors would not feel 
quite so much in the dark. . Even more 
perhaps in this country than in America 
do “the efforts of all in collaboration, 
working in an office upon a serious come 
petition, develop not only draughtsmane 
ship, but a real conception of architecture 
in its higher meaning, such as many 
months of routine work may not accom- 
plish,” for here there are fewer educa- 
tional opportunities than appear to 
obtain in America for the study of large 
architectural schemes. It is hardly to be 
disputed that in this respect the com 
petitive system has had a_ beneficial 
influence here, although we are not 
perhaps altogether free from the tyranny 
of the order which Mr. Dyer considers so 
undesirable a result of this system in 
America. 





An Isolati No. 61 (New Series) of 
“Hospital.” those valuable Reports to 

* the Local Government 

Board on Public Health and Medical 











Side View of a “ Hospital.” 





A View of the Interior of the “ Hospital.” 


“Although at the time the photograph was taken there : 

had io no rain for 2 month, water stands several 

inches deep on the floor of the back room seen through 
the doorway. There is no furniture. 
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Subjects deals with the prevalence of 
acute poliomyelitis in Devonshire and 
Cornwall in 1911, and, while the greater 
part of the Report is devoted to medi- 
eal consideration, there are occasional 
references to matters of more gencral 
interest. In one district it appears 


that the Clerk of the authority, in. 


order to allay public anxiety, claimed that 
hospital provision was available, and in 
a letter to the local Press made the state- 
ment :—* There is an isolation hospital at 
.. . . The Report contains four 
photographs of this “ hospital” taken a 
few days after the Clerk’s letter was 
published, and we reproduce two of 
them. As the Report states, they show 
without need of written description, the 
character of the hospital accommodation 
provided, 





: Soon after the formation 
ca of the Department of 
Sheffield Architecture at the Uni- 
University. versity of Sheffield it was 

considered advisable to 
organise Vacation Courses at places in 
which buildings of architectural import- 
ance could be studied by means of the 
making of sketches and measured draw- 
ings, and to make attendance at a 
certain number of these courses compul- 
sory for students working for the Diploma 
in Architecture awarded by the Uni- 
versity. As this is, we believe, a new 
departure, it may be useful to give some 
particulars of the courses. The Easter 
course generally begins about the end of 
March, and lasts from a week to ten days, 
while the summer course begins about 
July 8, and lasts from three weeks to 
a month. The advantages of these 
courses are that permission to sketch and 
measure a series of important buildings 
is obtained, all difficulties as to the use 
and hire of ladders, etc., are avoided, 
and that an instructor is present with the 
students to give such advice and guidance 
as may be needed. Up to the present 
‘only local students have been admitted 
.to the courses, but it is thought that they 
may be of value to other students of 
architecture, while students other than 
those attending the University can join. 
The students make their own arrange- 
ments with regard to rooms and board, 
but particulars of suitable accommodation 
are supplied to them. Easter courses 
have already been held in Lincoln and 
Stamford, and summer courses in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. The Easter 
course will be held in Bath this year, com- 
mencing on March 23, and permission to 
sketch or measure at several important 
buildings has already been obtained, 
and at the beginning of the course a 
lecture on the architecture of Bath will 
be given by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, 
F.R.I.B.A. For the summer course, 
1912, a sketching and measuring tour 
in Northamptonshire will probably be 
arranged. The experience of members 
of the London Architectural Association 
who have taken part in the summer 
excursion of the Association and in other 
visits is evidence of the useful work 
accomplished at such times, and, though 
the compulsory character of the Sheffield 
outings constitutes a difference, we have 
no doubt the work carried on will be just 
as valuable and interesting to those 
students who take part. 
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Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary to the Architectural Association. 


THE appointment of Mr. 
F. R. Yerbury as Secre- 
tary of the Architectural 
Association in succession to the late 
Mr. Driver should have the hearty 
support of all members of the Association. 
Mr. Yerbury has been acting Secretary 
since the office became vacant, and the 
successful manner in which the work 
has been carried out during that time was 
to be expected from one who was asso- 
ciated with the late Secretary for so 
many years, and who has grasped and 
applied the successful methods of the 
late Secretary. We congratulate both 
Mr. .Yerbury and the Association upon 
the appointment. 


The Secretary 
of the A.A. 


> 
— 





PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 

With the issue of the New Zealand journal 
Progress for December last is given as a 
supplement a selection of the designs sub- 
mitted in the competition for the proposed 
Parliament Buildings, Wellington, New 
Zealand, including the first, second, third, 
and fourth prize designs. The supplement 
is admirably got up, and the various designs 
can be conveniently studied. The supple- 
ment includes the conditions of competition, 
etc. 


THE LATE MR. CHRISIIAN SYMONS. 

An exhibition was opened recently at the 
Goupil Gallery, Regent-street, of the work of 
the tate W. Christian Symons, who designed 
the mosaics in the Chapel of the Holy Souls, 
Westminster Cathedral, and the great rood 
which hangs from the roof. This decorative 
work has been praised by Mr. John S. Sargent, 
R.A., among other artists, and Mr. Robert 
Ross writes that ‘ Bentley’s masterpiece 
could hardly have been adorned by a more 
sympathetic and more appropriately chosen 
craftsman.’”’ Mr. Symons also designed some 
spandrel decorations at St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. His work in the exhibition consists 
chiefly of easel pictures in oil and water- 
colour. 


COMBINED ORDINARY GENERAL AND 
CAMERA, SKETCH, AND DEBATE 
CLUB MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Assvciation 
was held on Monday, at No. 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, S.W., Mr. W. Curtis (ireen, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced = 
the next meeting of the Camera Sketch, an 
Debate Club will be held on Thursday, March = 
when a paper by Mr. Alan Snow, entitled 
‘* Neo-Grec” will be read. He alsv announ 
that the Annual Smoking Concert and Revel : 
the A.A. Athletic Club will be held on March 2 
at the Pillar Hall, Victoria Station Restauran 

Messrs. J. Burford (London) and ©. E. Gyat 
(Palmer's Green) were elected as members. ; 

It was announced that a Special ¢ jeneral = ; 
ing will be held on Monday, March 11, 4 ‘aa 
By-law No. 36. (It is proposed that the 7 1 
shall read :—‘‘ The office of Hon. Secretary Sh 
not be held for more than two sessions together, & 

The Chairman proposed a vote of t nes 
to Mr. J. J. Burnet for kindly allowing mem a. 
to visit the British Museum Extension 
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- 17, and to Mr. Theodore Fyfe for 
pro the party over the buildings; also 
to Mr. Ww. E. Blake for his kindness in providing 
s upon the occasion. 

He also proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Arthur Cates for kindly presenting a large 
sumber of photographs to the Association. 

The motions were agreed to. 


New Secretary. 


The Chairman said he had much pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. F. R. Yerbury had been 
appointed Secretary of the Association. Mr. 
Yerbury had been doing the work of Secretary of 
the Association for the last three months, and 
they would all be glad that he had been elected 


to that position. : ; 
The announcement was received with applause. 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. F. C. Eden then read a paper, entitled 
“Hopes and Fears for Architecture.” He 
said :— 

“Ags one glances over the history of Eng- 
lish architecture during the past century the 
thought intrudes with disturbing iteration 
that the Mistress Art, she of the mien serene 
and dignified deportment, shares to the full 
the weakness of her sex, and has an eye as 
keen as the most frivolous of her sisters 
for the latest fashion, especially when it 
comes from Paris. 

Early in the century the Greek revival 
which had been suggested by Stuart and 
Revett’s great work, and vivified by the 
importation of the Elgin marbles, attracted 
to its rather dreary refinements such men as 
Inwood, Smirke, Elmes, and Cockerell, to be 
presently thrust aside by the careful, if un- 
inspired, Italian manner which we associate 
with the name of Barry. Meanwhile, a more 
remarkable movement was gaining strength, 
namely, the Gothic revival, with Pugin for 
hierophant and Ruskin for its prophet. 
Though these enthusiasts deemed its founda- 
tions to be upon the holy hills of truth, 
eternal and immutable, the Gothic phase 
proved to be as temporary as any edifice 
raised with hands. Weakened by the strain 
put upon it by such essays in the ungainly 
as Eaton Hall and Keble College, the crush- 
ing weight of Street’s Law Courts brought 
about the slow collapse of the movement, and 
through the opening cracks was heard the 
shrill voice of Sedding crying for originality 
at any price. The votaries of the cult 
gradually dwindled to a little flock, and 
though some stray worshipper may still offer 
incense at the deserted shrine, the embers 
on the altar are well-nigh spent, if they 
were not utterly extinguished by the death 
of Bodley, truly the last, as the most 
cultured, of the Goths. 


Arts and Crafts Movement. 


The reaction against mediaeval copyism, 
or what was intended for such, set in with 
some violence ; fretful versions of ‘‘ Queen 
Anne,” free (and easy) or ungrammatical 
classic; Dutch and Flemish motives all 
had their little day. Soon we began to hear 
the workman whispered of as a ‘‘ craftsman’”’ 
ee a certain coterie, whose esoteric doc- 
mine seems to have been this : that you have 
only to leave the workman, chisel in han 
pe x face with a lump of material, an 
—— beautiful will come into existence ; 
By er words, the inspired being will be 
with to express himself.’”” And so, not 
aw” British mingling of sense and 
hank - arts and crafts movement was 
the — . The professional architect became 
bi meee of some. ‘Burn your books,”’ 

: er cry ; but_the eminent author of 
pe goes on writing all the same. The 
pg “a0 then it was who was to redeem the 
aint pet how he was to do so without his 
skill acking of tradition and hereditary 
both : not even yet apparent. More closely 
om a this movement than some of its 
sc i might care to acknowledge is the 
counts Fes quite discredited—in this 
Saviy, at least, though its pet motives still 
dates he trade catalogues and on purely 

a iy wares. A small vogue, hardly to 
lens of a fashion, was once started in 
Gr no _ Byzantine manner by a build- 
lech, te ns from here (much as Sedding’s 
imitati In Sloane-street, bred a weedy crop of 

Ive west fronts, or Scotland-yard an 
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epidemic of obelisk-crowned gables), but I 
do not fancy it ever came to much. 

All this time the grand manner of domestic 
building had been forgotten; picturesqueness 
was everywhere attempted, and misunder- 
stood to consist of jagged skylines and 
jumbled incompatibles. ‘There was a sort of 
affectation of rusticity, like the bastard 
simple life of the present, which may he 
suitably described as the cottage heresy. 

In the next stage the hidden stirring of 
some classic impulse moved the professors 
of this nook and corner style to prune, 
chasten, and square up their designs. So- 
briety began to rule; but not even yet is the 
restless Goddess of Fashion appeased. 


Artistic Salvation, 

People are still wondering whether our 
artistic salvation is to come from the East or 
from the West, or yet from the South. Is it 
to be Byzantine, Georgian, or neo-Grec? Will 
it come from the land of the skyscraper, or 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Petit 
Palais? Observation shows that the condi- 
tions are still of a very unsettled character. 
So down drops the vacillating mercury once 
more, and mutterings of a second Greek 
revival threaten further disturbance of the 
architectural atmosphere, already charged 
with electricity from across the Channel. 

‘* Except the blind forces of nature nothing 
moves in this world that is not Greek in its 
origin,’’ and so, I suppose, we must antici- 
pate that periodical Attic depressions will 
reach these shores. We are not, then, alto- 
gether surprised to notice how large a pro- 
portion of the designs submitted in recent 
competitions are rather bleak and _ toneless 
efforts in the sort of Greek that is learnt by 
looking over a Frenchman’s shoulder. What- 
ever excellencies they may possess in plan- 
ning and so forth, it must be admitted that 
they leave us cold. But of all fashions in 
art Paris fashions are now for us the most 
pernicious. Just as in literature each lan- 
guage has its individual genius and rhythm, 
so in art. Gallic idioms are not ours, Gallic 
excellencies quite other. Consider the influ- 
ence of French ideas upon the current manner 
of design as displayed in recent buildings 
and competitions. I do not know how to 
describe it except as a kind of architectural 
‘‘cubism.’’ The dominant motif is the block. 
We watch it standing uneasily on cornices, 
hanging from sills, stepped, imposed, super- 
imposed, appliqué to the wall face; tight 
wreaths of laurel and myrtle clasp and inter- 
penetrate it, guttie weep from it—there is 
no designing without tears now for the 
young architect—while scraps of columns, 
mouldings, or carving emerge with Rodin- 
esque inconsequence from ponderous chunks 
of masoned stone. 

Are we to account for the incessant change 
which the last hundred years have witnessed 
as a stirring of vigorous life or as a restless 
craving for some new thing, a fashionable 
acquiescence in the unimportance of being 
earnest about anything for long; as_ the 
gushing of a perpetual fount of fresh ideas, 
or as mere idle floating with the stream, 
a feat, as we have been reminded, which any 
dead dog can perform? Is it inspiration or 
decay, the waving of a banner or the 
flapping of a shroud? 

Seeing that all great accomplishment in 
the past has come from working steadily 
along a simple line of age-long tradition, it 
cannot be seriously maintained that such 
rapidly changing fashions are beneficial to 
art. Nevertheless, almost every passing 
phase has left some good behind it. 


The Gothic Revival. 

For example, there is still something to be 
learnt from the Gothic revival. The lesson 
is, I think, twofold. Firstly, enthusiasm. 
The writings of Pugin, Street, and others 
brim over with it. Such books as ‘ Brick 
and Marble in Italy,’’ or Webb’s ‘‘ Conti- 
nental Ecclesiology,’ are most refreshing 
reading for this very reason. However much 
we may smile at some of its manifestations 
of zeal we may well sigh for a share of that 
contagious spirit. And, secondly, definite 
principles, without which enthusiasm runs 
to seed. The chief apostles of the move- 
ment—Pugin, Morris, and pre-eminently Rus- 
kin—made an earnest attempt to decipher 
and codify the laws of artistic conduct. 
Ought I to apologise for mentioning the 
author of the ‘“‘Seven Lamps”? If it has 
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been the custom of the prigs of a past genera- 
tion to swear by Ruskin, it is the cus‘om of 
their successors to swear at him. Even a 
serious writer like Mn Blomfield cannot 
resist a kick at the dying lion, as ‘‘ most 
intolerant and uncritical of amateurs.’’ Per- 
haps to the modern mind any forcible expo- 
nent of definite opinions is bigoted and in- 
tolerant, and one suspects that the most 
popular teacher of to-day would be a professor 
of hypothetics, a sort of dealer in honest 
doubt. Still, if the principles enunciated by 
these ‘‘intolerant amateurs’’ were universal 
and sound, I am not concerned to deny that 
a certain falseness and partiality in their 
application has run back like a taint and 
corrupted the source; with the result that 
now there is little recognition of any fixed 
laws or esthetic standard. The followers of 
art have become an undisciplined mob, with 
a mob’s capricious temper, and the practice of 
art has become a riot or eclecticism and ex- 
periment. The rules and precedents which 
are the police of art are discredited and 
powerless, and the artistic hooligan remains 
master of the situation. 

Again, it was the arts and crafts move- 
ment which emphasised the importance of a 
more intimate relationship between material, 
workmanship, and design; and though the 
doctrine is sometimes pushed to the point of 
absurdity, its influence has already been con- 
siderable and in the main wholesome. 









An Age of Connoisseurship. 


The present is an age of connoisseurship. 
The collector is abroad. He is as the sand 
which is by the seashore for multitude, and 
the Jew flourishes in the land. We have 
omnivorous collectors and collectors who 
specialise in all things curious and antique, 
from Chinese ridge-tiles to old stay-bones. 
Nor are people content to fill their houses 
with old furniture and bric-a-brac. If 
reluctantly compelled to build they fit up 
old onaiien chimneypieces, and other fix- 
tures in their new homes. Old vases, figures, 
sundials, and worn-out paving-stones grace 
their freshly-laid-out gardens and terraces. 
Pavements are laid and walls built to give 
hold to vegetable growths, and sprayed to 
encourage lichen and mosses symptomatic of 
hoary antiquity. Oak is greyed with lime 
and sandblasted to give it texture, marble 
is stained, gilding and paint are toned and 
glazed to obtain the effect of age. The same 
effect is sought by reversion to materials and 
methods that were used of old time. The 
materials selected are such as weather well 
and soon lose their rawness and novelty. 
Bricks are rough and small, joints are wide 
and white, and pointing is eschewed; timber 
is wrought with the adze and peppered with 
protruding pins; stone is roughly tooled and 
so left; wall plastering is finished with an 
undulating surface; roofs are laid in gently 
sweeping curves and of second-hand tiles, if 
such may conveniently be got. 

Some may be inclined to divide these 
methods of treatment into legitimate and 
otherwise. The use of the adze, for example, 
though somewhat of an affected archaism, may 
be tolerated; while the sandblast is a fraud 
and a fake. The whole tendency will b 
condemned ‘by others as unwholesome, deca- 
dent, and dilettante. But if the surface pro- 
duced upon timber by the sandblast be arti- 
ficial, is it one whit more so than that pro- 
duced by the circular saw or the planing 
machine? And if greying with lime be ille- 
gitimate, what about yellowing with boiled 
oil? And, finally, if it be a fraud to make 
new buildings look old, how shall we 
characterise the really successful attempts of 
many architects to make old buildings lock 
new? 

Education of the Public. 


The question of the education of the 
architect is ever with us, but what is really 
pressing is the education of the general 
public. However scholarly and efficient as a 
body architects may be, they are powerless 
until the outside world becomes interested 
and appreciative. If not exactly fish out of 
water they resemble fishes in this, that they 
always have to swim with their heads against 
the stream. However, there is little doubt 
that among educated people the knowledge of 
architecture has made enormous strides 
during the past thirty years, and I think 
that for this advance connoisseurship or the 
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collecting mania is largely responsible. It 
does breed in its victims a feeling for form, 
an appreciation of good workmanship, and it 
creates a standard. In other words, it 
educates popular taste. 


XVIIIth-Century Art. 


It would seem to be partly the cause and 
partly the effect of the present popularity 
of XVIIIth-century art, which is, at 
first sight, so strange and unaccountable. 
What is there in its refinement, repose, 
and freedom from advertisement, its cold- 
ness and aloofness and well-bred restraint 
to appeal to a bustling and commercial 
age? For art does not go by contraries. 
It is an expression of contemporary life. 
The haphazard, unrelated, and individual- 
istic dwellings of the Victorian era, for 
example, reflect clearly enough the industrial 
expansion of the time and consequent emer- 
gence of the middle classes. They are 
eloquent of newly fledged and inarticulate 
ambitions, of that self-assertiveness and care- 
lessness of treading on another’s toes so 
characteristic of the race of men who have 
started in life with the proverbial shilling. 

The author of a recent article on ‘‘ The 
Aristocratic Influence in Art’ notes with 
surprise that this cult of Georgian art is 
‘‘accompanied by no sign of interest in the 
human significance of the style. It never 
seems to be imagined by its votaries that 
XVIIIth-century art, coherent and consis- 
tent as it is in all its details, stands for a 
certain definite renege of life. Not a 
trace does it exhibit of the superabundant 
vitality and warmth of popular art, but 
rather inclines to a certain coldness and 
arrogance of expression, its very perfection of 
taste lending it an air of exclusiveness, as u 
thing aloof from common appreciation. It 
is its aristocratic purpose or tendency which 
constitutes its note as a style,’’ and is an 
accurate reflection of the aristocratic ascen- 
dancy which began with the overthrow of 
the autocracy of the Monarch in 1688, and 
lasted until the Reform Bill. The author 
goes on to suggest that the coming democratic 
ascendancy will be registered in art in the 
same way, and concludes that ‘‘the air is 
full of promise. Beneath modern connois- 
seurship, itself the inevitable legacy of the 
aristocratic epoch, a healthier and stronger 
movement is fermenting. It is from the 
workshops of England that the rescuers of 
our art are coming. In the modern demo- 
cratic advance lies the best hope for art.’ 
This reads like an echo of the old arts and 
crafts movement, but there is room for 
serious doubt whether great art can be born 
or thrive under a democracy. Athens was to 
all intents and purposes an oligarchy, so was 
Venice. What has Switzerland done for 
art? And she alone among democratic States 
has had time to show her capabilities. 

Still, if there be ground for this hope, if 
the democratic advance be reddening the 
horizon, surely our public architecture should 
catch some reflection of the coming dawn. 
To take certain buildings of importance and 
representative of diverse activities—the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the Birk- 
beck Bank—are these aristocratic or demo- 
cratic? I cannot tell. Then what of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ offices and the 
Imperial Hotel? Of the Wesleyan Hall and 
Harrod’s Stores? Are these ‘‘ the inevitable 
legacy of the aristocratic epoch,” or signs 
that a ‘‘ healthier and stronger movement is 
fermenting,”’ and that it is ‘‘ from the work- 
shops of England that the rescuers of our 
art are coming’’ ? Again I cannot tell. 


Art of the Jerry-Builder. 


But of this I am convinced, that we have 
a form of architecture which is pure vernacu- 
lar, racy of the soil, straight from the “ great 
heart of the People.’ It is built with entire 
and obvious singleness of aim, without affec- 
tation or conscious striving after beauty, and 
of the materials that are easie:t to be got. 
The professional architect, that bogey of a 
certain school of critics, has no part nor lot 
in it. It comes as direct from the workshop 
as anything possibly could do. I allude to 
the architecture of the typical suburb, of the 
artizans’ quarter, of the speculator, in other 
words, the art of the jerry-builder. Perhaps 
this is where the true hope for architecture 
lies. Who can tell? 


THE BUILDER. 


Style and New Material. 


The main purpose of all mechanical in- 
ventions, from the printing press onwards, 
has been not that things may be better done, 
but that they may be more quickly done. 
The ideal of speed has supplanted the ideal 
of efficiency. This, I suppose, is the chief 
recommendation of reinforced concrete as a 
building material. For instance, we are told 
that in the United States of America a 
wall 200 ft. long and three storeys high can 
be made in a single day, with all its archi- 
tectural trimmings of buttresses, pilasters, 
pediments, and what-not complete; and that 
after forty-eight hours it is sufficiently set 
to be elevated into position. In the same 
way a simple four-walled building can be 
cast in four pieces, which are then raised on 
jacks, and put together like a box, ready for 
the lid to go on. This is quite legitimate 
evolution of monolithic construction; and if 
the method does not commend itself to us 
it must be owing to our English distaste 
for pushing principles to their logical con- 
clusion. After all, a genuine timber-framed 
house is erected in just the same way, each 
wall being put together on the ground and 
then hoisted into place. 

What concerns us here is the influence for 
good or ill which this new method of con- 
struction is likely to exercise upon the art of 
architecture. Attempts have been made 
abroad if not at home to originate a style 
peculiar to a new and untried material. We 
are to use it in the most direct way possible, 
with entire truth to its qualities of thinness, 
toughness, and so forth. A monolithic build- 
ing should achieve such expression as it is 
capable of without imitation of other 
materials or reminiscence of other methods 
of construction. Let it confess itself for 
what it is without concealment and without 
shame. This is the way, we are told, to 
achieve character; beauty may come later. 
Ex forti dulcedo—out of the strong will come 
forth sweetness. 

But whatever the material we are using 
the natural conditions of gravity, weather 
and light, remain unchanged; and our en- 
deavours to meet these conditions cannot be 
expressed in ways wholly different from those 
of the past. We are not in a state of archi- 
tectural innocence; the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge has been tasted; and sooner or 
later we are forced to cover our nakedness 
with the usual paraphernalia of the archi- 
tect’s wardrobe. 

Some, again, are sorely puzzled over the 
proper treatment of the wall face. One will 
employ acid to dissolve the matrix and 
expose the aggregate, another will tap the 
surface to remove the aggregate and empha- 
sise the matrix. A third, following a counsel 
of despair, cloaks his skeleton with stone, 
brick, or faience, which does not seem a 
great advance upon the Tower Bridge type. 


Ferro-Concrete. 


To the man whose tastes are calculating 
and scientific ferro-concrete makes an irre- 
sistible appeal; whereas, in the view of the 
laudator temporis acti, an ounce of tradition, 
that is to say, experience methodised by the 
knowledge that comes with centuries of 
practice, will always outweigh a ton of 
professional theorising. Though, I daresay, 
he will be glad enough to use it on occasion, 
however shamefacedly, to help a lame dog 
over a style or cut some Gordian knot of 
construction. 

If one were concerned to deprecate its use 
for general building purposes as likely to 
retard genuine architectural advance he 
would, I suppose, do so on some such grounds 
as these. Firstly, that by its use it is quite 
possible to erect buildings of monumental 
scale with walls of startling thinness. But 
if we are to enjoy beauty in a building there 
must be restfulness; and to be restful it 
must appear stable. All supports must 
satisfy the eye as to their adequacy as well 
as the intellect. It may be thought that this 
is all matter of association; in time the eye 
will accustom itself to lightness of effect. 
There is some truth in this, and no doubt 
those whose days were spent under the 
old roof of Charing Cross Station felt no 
misgivings as to its stability. But famili- 
arity is not all. The reason why steel, 
whether embedded or not, can never be 
westhetically satisfactory as a weight-carrier 


. force. 
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seems to be partly that it is not 

but an artificial product (we do not ‘find 
in nature resisting strains and stresses 
does the growing timber of the forest tree rs 
the rocky vault of the cave), and partly that 
all fine architecture is generous of its 
materials. It is never content with a “a 
mum of — or a bare margin of stren th. 
It has been left to the engineer and a 
speculating builder to work that out in thei 
ee lines. se 

n the next place he would urge 

greatly increased use of iiatavced Pees 
would have a disastrous effect upon pro. 
portion as we have learnt it from the great 
monuments of the past. And until they have 
disappeared from the face of the earth our 
standard remains fixed, quite apart from an 
Vitruvian rules or mathematical ratios, . 
_ Lastly, it is in reality a method of decep- 
tive construction quite independently of 
any outer casing. ‘lo the eye a beam of re. 
inforced concrete differs in no way from a 
beam without such reinforcement. Here 
again, no doubt our critic would be met with 
the reply that so far as proportion and 
deception are concerned it is all a matter 
of education of the eye. When that has 
become habituated to the new method of 
building his objection will cease to have any 
Be that as it may, I am disposed to 
agree with him that it will never produce a 
Mont 8S. Michel or a Caprarola, whatever 
may be its adaptability to modern needs, 


The Shop-Front and Block of Flats, 


Just as the church and the castle may be 
taken as typical medizval aspirations, s0 
we may safely select as the building most 
representative of the spirit of this industrial 
age the shop-front. It has been dinned into 
us from our architectural cradles as a prime 
axiom of criticism that every edifice must be 
expressive of its purpose and use. What 
the requirements of an up-to-date shop 
may be an up-to-date shopkeeper may 
be trusted to know. Im the din and 
rattle of commercial activity it is doubt- 
less necessary to yell like a virago on a door- 
step in order to be heard; and so the shop- 
man declares for the largest possible area 
of glass for the advertisement of his wares; 
and threatens the building owner with an 
appreciably lowered rental for every post nd 
pier beyond the engineer’s minimum. 

What, then, is to happen whe the condi- 
tions imposed are vulgar, sordid, or ul 
worthy? Simply this, if the axiom above 
stated is to hold good the architecture will 
have to follow suit; and then the strangest 
result ensues. To save his art from ship- 
wreck the skilled architect throws overboard 
its first principles, and his design becomes an 
inexpressive or lying mask. But such con- 
ditions do not hamper the careless prac- 
titioner. He complies with them willingly 
enough, and so his work is actually more 
characteristic and expressive than that of 
his conscientious brother. Look at that 
American “store” in Oxford-street. A fine 
design, but surely not a shop! It has all 
the appearance of a great building fallen 
upon evil days and converted from some 
nobler: use into a drapery establishment. I 
do not blame the architect for the deception, 
I commend him. The vision of trans- 
atlantic hustle expressed in terms of archi- 
tectural permanence would, I think, keep 
one awake o’ nights. : 

Or we may consider another class of build- 
ing common enough in large towns—the block 
of flats, or the oddly-named “model dwel- 
lings.”” Here conditions which imply several 
storeys of approximately equal height, sub- 
divided into suites of small rooms, produce 
of necessity frontages in which the propor 
tion of solids to voids is much the same as 
in a sieve. Add to this the necessity of 
building cheaply enough to show 4 pe 
percentage upon capital invested, and I as 
you whether architecture so conditioned can 
be monumental. } : 

But ‘it is possible to take a rosicr view: 
“The true artist,”’ it is said, ‘ unhesi- 
tatingly accepts the conditions imposed “he 
him, whatever they may be, and is oiten a ‘ 
to turn the stumbling-block in his | path into 
a stepping-stone to higher things. It = 
in this spirit that a lecturer not long, es 
twitted architects with overmuch cling : 
the past. He maintained with spirit tha 
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must be living, and in order to 
d its poetry in the life and its 
‘aspiration in the opportunities of the 
pe aoe and surely never were opportunties 
eo so splendid, or so various as now. 
To make his meaning clear he was obliging 
enough to enumerate some of the occasions 

n which the divine afflatus may be trusted 
b4 inspire the erection of poems in (I sup- 
se) ferro-concrete. Are we not building 
a day, he cried, hotels, railway-stations, 
asylums, baths and washhouses, and abat- 


toirs? 


architecture 
jive must fin 


Town Planning. 


And now what of town planning, that 
ancient fad of doctrinaire and tyrant, 
yhether monarchial or democratic? For 
Nebuchadnezzar had his views upon the 
subject no less than Mr. John Burns. Is the 
movement which has by this time gained 
considerable momentum likely to communicate 
any forward impetus to your art? 

‘The cottage heresy, to which I alluded 
just now, is indicative of a sickness which 
as long afflicted British architecture, and 
that is pettiness. By this I mean not only 
the material malady, timidity of scale—so 
noticeable in our larger buildings—but the 
more serious spiritual disorder, smallness of 
idea. 

Have we any ground for hope, based on 
the experiments at Port Sunlight, Letch- 
worth, Golder’s Green, and Gidea Park, that 
when the designer has to think in acres 
instead of poles and in streets and squares 
instead of single houses his ideas will be 
braced to a larger scope, or will they peter 
out in a mere multiplication of diminutive 
and unrelated units ? 

In all spheres of activity the age is one of 
small men and myopic vision. When the 
poor millionaire can conceive of no larger, 
nobler employment for his own wealth than 
providing greasy novels for idle people to 
thumb, how can we expect bigger things of 
those corporate bodies who have the spending 
of other people’s money? Schemes whose 
greatness is to be measured in ideas rather 
than acreage have been carried out under the 
grinding tyranny of a despot, never, so far as 
I know, under the axe-grinding tyranny of 
a municipality. 

Still, in so far as it may tend to promote 
orderliness and grandeur of conception the 
movement is all to the good. But in apprais- 
ing its value it should be remembered that 
the congestion which the recent Act attempts 
to relieve is, after all, only a symptom. The 
real disease is the monstrous overgrowth of 
modern towns. Check that by legislation if 
you can; all else is merely palliative. 

But jhousing reform and the planning of 
stately towns with grandiose approaches to 
public buildings centrally placed are, of 
course, entirely distinct problems, since it is 
not the poor who will inhabit these pompous 
avenues. The latter, if a less pressing need, 
naturally affords greater scope for architec- 
ture. At the same time there is a certain 
tnpleasant kind of artificiality about the 
‘own that is consciously planned. The 
normal town is not planned, but grows, and 
that with an unmechanical, quasi-organic 
growth, Certainly we thave no need to 
rap this in our drawing-board schemes, 
ry hear the town planner should note that 
which th ame unvarying zsthetic principle 
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boulevard—icy and wind-swept in winter, 
dusty and scorching in summer, and wide 
enough to enable the greatest possible 
number of steam-lorries to rattle your 
windows and jar your nerves in the shortest 
possible time. 

But where, I ask, is the lover of good 
things wont to linger in his search for 
beauty and historic interest? Among the 
straight, unhaunted streets of Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe, and Turin, or among the 
memories and surprises of Toledo, Siena. 
and Bruges? And as to what constitutes the 
ideal town, some of us may be inclined to 
think that the opinions of the painter and 
the poet are at least as valuable as those of 
the inspector of nuisances and the sewage 
farmer. 


Traditional Treatment of Material. 


When all deductions have been made for 
the evils to which architecture has to submit 
in following the dictates of fashion or 
in compliance with requirements of ever- 
increasing complexity and uselessness, we 
may, I think, claim to have made real 
progress in one, and that a most important, 
particular, since it covers nearly the whole 
ground—namely, sympathetic and, as far as 
possible, traditional treatment of material, 
involving as it does both texture and colour. 
We have realised that architectural, like 
other beauty, is only skin-deep. 

Though the spectre of a contaminated and 
underbred Gothic still haunts the purlieus 
of Westminster, it is now generally admitted 
that in this style of all others traditional 
methods of workmanship and construction 
are, strictly speaking, essential, and that 
where they are neglected the bedizening of 
buildings with the medieval stock-in-trade is 
perverse and futile. 

It is also matter for congratulation that 
in recent work we seldom meet with those 
combinations of red granite, red Mansfield 
stone, and red brickwork black pointed 
which were at one time in such high favour. 
Nor do we any longer hold that the colloca- 
tion of varnished pitch-pine with yellow 
faience makes an agreeable scheme of interior 
decoration. 

Such examples are, of course, only typical, 
but these and all other improvements in taste 
and feeling have been brought to pass not by 
the invention of new materials and methods, 
but by increased knowledge of the past. The 
further we are enabled to enter into that 
rich heritage the clearer will it become to us 
that ‘‘in its contact with the ages the wisdom 
of the ancients has come down to us abso- 
lutely unimpaired.”’ 





Mr. E. P. Warren, 


in proposing a vote of thanks, said the paper 
was a most entertaining and suggestive one, 
but destructive rather than constructive, and 
the fears predominated over the hopes. While 
Mr. Eden was inclined to be pessimistic, he (the 
speaker) had hope in many directions. He wished 
to protest against coupling Keble College with 
Eaton Hall as “essays in the ungainly.” The 
porportions at Keble were fine, the chapel 
splendid, and much of the detail admirably 
designed, though hard in execution. It was 
un-Oxonian waa comeenenete where it is, but 
in comparison with the Parks Museum facing 
it it was superb. Sedding, with his quick- 
witted charm and rather unscrupulous flitting 
from form to form in search of originality, 
prompted restlessness, and Legot an evanescent 
unscholarly school which drifted along to 
inevitable reaction. The earlier Gothic devotees 
had a kind of scholarship, and they had that 

at and wholesome driving force of absolute 
conviction which is what most of us lack 
nowadays. Butterfield, Bodley, Street, and 
Pearson all had conviction and all had personal 
force and personal vision—real enthusiasm 
and an unhesitating sense of the vital importance 
of their Gothic presentments : a faith that moves 
mountains. That faith had waned, and as yet 
there was nothing so strong to take its place. 
After a short dalliance with the wriggly 
abominations of New Art, we had, at any rate, 
steadied down to a saner and more educated 
view of the meaning of architecture. There is, 
and probably there always will be, a tendency 
amongst men lacking in imagination, or of 
little originalify—i.e., the majority in any walk 
of life—to borrow fashions, and our French 
neighbours, who were convinced, direct and 
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papeuts were in the ascendant here. This 
its benefits and its dangers—benefits in the 
lesson in proportionate refinement that the 
best French work can teach; dangers in the 
unsuitability of a manner alien to the climate, 
the character and the needs of this country, 
and further danger in the half understanding, 
the half assimilating of foreign ideals. Foreign 
work needed translation to the native vernacular 
to be successful here. If we must borrow we 
should at least translate, as we cannot well 
supply any form of architectural inverted 
commas to suggest a mere quotation. Men of 
strong bent, of fervid imagination—men, in 
short, of character—could follow, like Inigo 
Jones and Wren, foreign ideas and forms and 
express themselves still with native vigour 
therein. To genius all was possible, and genius 
could take care of itself. We had to consider 
the average run of the mildly talented, for 
whom the architectural outlook was difficult, 
if not obscured. It seemed to him that safety 
was only to be found in a steady purpose to 
make all architectural design subserve its 
appointed ends, and express its individual 
meaning, and to cast aside all forms that did 
not manifestly contribute to or emphasise con- 
struction. There was no need to ignore 
tradition or the comelinesses and pleasantnesses 
of ancient acceptations. The point was to 
understand, without which appreciation or 
sensible application of accepted form was 
impossible. And to this end patient, enthusi- 
astic study, and careful education were necessary. 
Honest constructive training and _ refined 
schooling in expression would help the archi- 
tectural students to avoid the many pitfalls 
presented by the facilities of modern methods, 
the steel and ferro-concrete aids to constructive 
disabilities. He believed there was hope, and 
strong hope, in the steadily growing consensus 
of architectural opinion. He saw every day and 
everywhere better, plainer, and more reasonable 
building and less ornament. Even jerry- 
builders were building a bit piainer and more 
reasonably. There was a lot of leeway to 
make up, but it was to the rising generation, 
who were to push us from our stools, that we 
must look for greator sanity, more earnestness, 
and less nonsense. 


Mr. H. H. Statham, 


in seconding the vote of thanks, said he 
repudiated the idea that architectural beauty 
was only skin-deep. The curse of the day was 
the desire to do everything in a hurry ; buildings 
were run up as fast as possible in order to make 
them pay money, and he did not know how we 
were to get good architecture or good buildings 
if it was done in a hurry. As to shop fronts, he 
thought shopkeepers were learning something, 
and that they were beginning to find that an 
architectural shop front might pay in the lon 
run. ‘As to cottage architecture, what ha 
struck him in visiting the new garden cities 
was the foolish attempt to imitate the 
picturesque of another generation. There was 
no need to build high-pitched roofs now, 
especially as there was the possibility of building 
these roofs in concrete. Another weakness was 
the putting of small windows in these houses ; 
they looked very pretty, but people want light. 
He was inclined to think that there was rather 
an effort to come round again to tradition in 
architecture, and it was by giving due weight 
to the finest traditions of the past that one 
should be able to do something equally good in 
the future. 


Mr. Arthur Keen 


said they had heard Mr. Eden’s fears, but very 
little of his hopes. Mr. Eden was not quite fair 
to the present Georgian revival. It was 
justified because it was really appreciated by 
the clients. He was afraid we should not 
settle down to anything approaching a national 
style in view of the social changes and develop- 
ments going on at a faster rate than of old. 
It seemed to him that the democratic movement 
would lead to an actively socialistic world, 
and architecture would become very much 
officialised, and nothing would be satisfactory 
which was not academic and formal and 
scholarly. The hope for architecture in the 
future lay in training students on those lines, 
instructing them in the principles which tend 
to fine architectural conception; teaching to 
understand the value of mass and proportion, 
light and shade, and the big characteristics 
of sound architecture. If students had a 
proper idea of that it would not matter what 
developments occur or what style they 
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expressed themselves in—we should get fine 
architecture of its kind. 


Mr. A. E. Richardson 


said Mr. Eden should not have taken such a 
pessimistic view of things, but should have 
eoupled architecture with hope. The paper 
struck him as a confession of indecision. If 
Mr. Eden showed any predilection or sympathy 
for any particular form of architecture, it was 
on the Gothic and not the Classic side. Mr. 
Eden confessed himself as being hopelessly 
bewildered by the number of past styles ; surely 
a way should have been shown out of the 
maze. In reviewing the present trend of 
architecture Mr. Eden should have considered 
more thoroughly the modern problems which 
architects have to meet. He (the speaker) 
thought architectural design might be divided 
into three main groups :—(1) The monumental 
manner—civic and city buildings; (2) the 
suburban manner, which without apeing the 
city architecture, should be a reflex of its truths ; 
and (3) the grand domestic manner and the 
avoidance of prettiness. This division was 
well illustrated in the development of the 
country town. The centre of the town was 
given up to the Town Hall and the leading 
offices; then follow the various important 
shops, the town houses of the foremost towns- 
people, the semi-country houses of the well-to- 
do who live on the outskirts of the town, and, 
finally, the isolated country house two or three 
miles outside its boundaries. The hope of 
modern architecture lay in the furtherance of 
a cosmopolitan style. Insular prejudices must 
be forgotten and a broader view taken of 
the changed conditions of life. To isolate 
ourselves from the main movements now taking 
place all over the world was a policy of suicide. 

Mr. V. T. Hodgson said he thought the paper 
was really a hopeful one. 


Mr. Alan Potter 

said we need have little fear for our domestic, 
collegiate, and ecclesiastical architecture, they 
were the outcome cf tradition; but there was 
room for fear in regard to our city architecture, 
for which there was a lack of sound tradition 
to build upon. Added to this we knew super- 
ficially too much about the past and thought 
too little about the present. All ancient 
architecture was the outcome of centuries of 
work, and was always the development of the 
modern architecture of the time. There was 
a constant attempt to improve on the last 
building erected, and this was the chief lesson 
to be learned from history. We should build 
up a tradition in regard to our city architecture 
in the way the ancients built up their traditions, 
gradually eliminating those formule of orna- 
ment, the so-called ‘“‘ Orders,’ bequeathed to 
us by our Renaissance ancestors, and finally 
evolve an order or an arrang-ment of archi- 
tectural features suited to our modern problems 
of large window spaces and large floor areas. 
The hope for the future of city architecture 
lay along these lines. 


Mr. Cecil C. Brewer 

said there was no‘ a single hope in the paper. 
This was an age of competition, and what was 
that doing for us? It was making men think 
about planning and give up thinking about 
elevation. It was training a school of skilful 
and rapid planners and producing in many 
cases extraordinarily fine plans. There was 
hope in that our men were being scientifically 
trained as planners and were forgetting a little 
about elevation. 


The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said he always listened to what a man had to 
say with one eye on his work. Mr. Eden was 
one of the few men we have ahead of his time. 
The paper they had heard separated the artist 
from the Philistine without the latter being 
aware of it. It was a paper full of golden 
silence ; the reticenice of the good craftsman. 
If he was right, Mr. Eden regarded any recent 
improvement in our architecture as due to our 
increased knowledge of and respect for the past. 
That past was our too-unstudied heritage. We 
were, in fact, heirs to the esthetic view and 
also to the organic view; and we were gifted 
with ordinary human intelligence in the 
ordering and use of our inheritance. He 
detected in Mr. Eden’s view three hopes for the 
future:—(1) Tradition; (2) enthusiasm ; 
(3) definite principles. The fifst stood for 
hereditary skill—the gift of the age of thought, 
typical of the Classic spirit ; that was to say, 
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the love of definition, intellectual spaciousness, 
the search for finite perfection. The second, 
enthusiasm—the gift of the age of action, 
typical of the Middle Ages, the magical 
and mystical element, the search for the 
infinite. The third hope was in definite 
principles, the result of all that had gone to 
produce the present; the two former ages 
added together giving us the freedom of both 
views, the esthetic and the organic. They 
gave us the power that was to stamp our work 
with style, to resolve apparently complex 
problems into their component parts, and to 
produce architecture as the result. We have 
before us two types; on the one hand, the 
architect who within certain well-defined lines 
always achieves architecture of one type. And 
on the other, the man who did well with each 
call upon him, because he had learned to use 
all his faculties of thought and selection. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 


Mr. Eden, 

in reply, said he was not quite as 
pessimistic as some of his critics appeared to 
think : possibly the hopes could be read between 
the lines. In reply to Mr. Warren, his personal 
opinion was that the colour, proportions, etz., of 
Keble College were wrong. As to architectural 
beauty being only skin-deep, he thought that 
was as true of architecture as of human beings. 
He did not know where.St. Marks would be 
without its skin. 

‘Tne next meeting will be held on March 11. 
A paper will be read by Mr. C. A. Daubney, 
F.S.J., A.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘“‘ American Archi- 
tecture.” The House List for Session 1912-13 
will be announced. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
STAMFORD. 
On January 26 Mr. H. F. Traylen, 


A.R.1.B.A., gave a lecture on the “ Archi- 
tecture of Stamford,” before the members of 
the Leicester Architectural Association. The 
lecture was illustrated with a series of lantern 
slides of the chief features cf architectural 
interest in Stamford. 

Mr. Traylen pointed out that, whilst there 
was no Saxon work in Stamford, they had 
an admirable example of that period in the 
neighbouring church at Barnack, about three 
miles distant. The oldest work in Stamford 
was the Norman Priory of St. Leonard. It 
was founded by St. Wilfrid of Ripon in the 
ViIth century, and was restored soon after 
the Gonquest by William of St. Carllef, 
Bishop of Durham. The ruins consist of the 
west end of the nave of the chapel, five arches 
of the north arcade, and’ part of the clearstory 
above them. Two or three of the eastern bays 
may date back to the Conquest, the rest are 
stamped with details of later periods. The 
glory of this interesting fragment is the west 
front, which dates back to the end of the 
XIIth century, but was restored by the 
Marquess of Exeter in 1833. 
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This Priory is especially interestin 
of the features showing ‘es transition ae 
the Norman to the Early English cushion 
caps, simple moulded arches, no carving ; = 
the next arch there are bell caps riches 
mouldings ‘and slight “ feelings after” the 
stiff-stalked XIIIth-century work. and in 
the respond the sturdy fat column js split u 
into a central semicircular member with 
detached shafts on either side each gy. 
mounted by its own capital. Tho west front 
continues the wonderful development in the 
banding of the shafts, increased ornament on 
the arches, almost fully developed carving, and 
other’ slight indications of perfect Early 
English. : 

Tracing the development further, the 
arcading outside All Saints Church is next jn 
order, the caps, columns, and arches of the 
south arcade of the same church. Then, to 
crown all, the beautiful St. Mary’s, with the 
arcading increasing in richness upwards to the 
great windows, triple orders of arches and 
shafts. 

The only portion of XIVth-century work 
in the town is the spire of this same church 
and which has characteristic and graceful 
details: the ball flower, the ogee curved 
arches, and each niche on the spires of the 
tower containing a figure of an apostle. 

The XvVth-century work is especially 
beautiful ; all the essential details are present 
in the south aisle windows, but under two 
centred arches; the buttresses are also 
notably good. 

Of the later Perpendicular there are several 
very fine examples in parts of All Saints 
Church, St. John’s Church, St. Martin's 
Church, Browne’s Hospital (XVIth century); 
all well worth study in all details—stonework, 
woodwork, roofs, and other parts. 

Mr. Traylen here ended his description of 
the Gothic and continued his lecture into the 
Renaissance, the houses supplying all that a 
real lover of this style could wish. There was 
‘Tudor work, gables, stone mullions, curiously 
wrought in the fitting on of the flat gable to 
the bay below. 

St. Paul’s-street is a fine example, and 
owes its picturesque appearance from the 
fact that the gables face the street. 

Queen Anne work is_ represented by 
splendid examples in St. George’s-square, 
Barn-hill, High-street: no keystones over 
the windows, beautiful overdoors, prejecting 
cornices. 

Next we have Early Georgian double and 
even treble keystones to door and window, 
projecting quoins, classic doorways, conscles 
and brackets to the cornices, some projecting 
3 ft. 

The old walls, bastions, Castle-hill, and 
remains of Castle Chapel, crypts, tombstones, 
and woodwork were also described. 

These were all illustrated by means of 
lantern slides, as were also many . other 
features of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 




















































The Domus Dei of Stamford. 
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%amford possesses some fine monuments 
a aches, notably those of the great 
Tord Burghley and other members of the 
Cecil family, in St. Martin’s, and the 
Phillips and other monuments in St. Mary’s. 
Stamford possesses a considerable number of 
Bede houses, most of which are of great 
interest to the architectural student, and Mr. 
Traylen_ably described and illustrated the 
Domus Dei of Stamford (Browne’s Hospital), 
and the Bede House founded by the great 
{ord Burghley. Passing to domestic archi- 
tecture in which Stamford is exceptionally 
rich, the lecturer showed views of Burghley 
House, and of examples of Tudor and 
Renaissance work in various parts of the 
town. Reference was also made to the 
excellence in design of many of the shop 
= g residential town Stamford is excellent, 
he added, and the scenery and surroundings 
are delightful. People imagine that-the town 
is lat, being in Lincolnshire, but it is not: so. 
The Welland runs through the ancient 
borough of this the third oldest corporation 
in England, which is connected with English 
history from Danish times. 


——_*-}-————- 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


——— 


York and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
Life of Michele San Micheli. 

A lecture by Mr. J. Stuart Syme, 
LicR..B.A., was delivered on the 14th ult. 
before this Society on ‘‘ The Life and Work 
of Michele San Micheli.’”’ The President, 
Mr. A. B. Burleigh, Lic.R.I.B.A., occupied 
the chair. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Syme 
said :— : 

“A study of too life of San Micheli is 
interesting not on’, om account of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of his work, but also on 
acount of his position in perhaps the most 
important period of the Italian Renaissance. 
Born in 1484, the son of an architect, brought 
up in an architectural atmosphere, sent to 
Rome at the age of sixteen to study for his 
profession, it is not surprising that he 
developed into an architect par excellence, in 
contradistinction to some of the other masters 
who bestowed part of their allegiance on the 
other arts of sculpture and painting. Nor is 
it surprising that his work appears to have 
certain architectonic qualities lacking to some 
extent in the works of his contemporaries. 
The most famous architect practising during 
San Micheli’s youth was Bramante, who was 
engaged during the early part of it in Lom- 
bardy, not so very far from Verona, and 
during the later years in Rome. In fact, the 
youth and the master went to Rome about 
the same time—namely, about the year 1500, 
Bramante to engage in the work of the 
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Cancellaria and Giraud Palaces, and the 
youth, we can hardly doubt, to seek inspira- 
tion equally from new and old work, the 
practice then, as it is to-day. We may be 











St. Leonard’s Priory, Stamford. 


pardoned, therefore, for supposing that San 
Micheli came under Bramante’s influence, and 
there is something to support this in the 
similarity of the fagades of the churches of 
Santa Maria in Organo at Verona and San 
Satiro at Milan, not to mention other points 
of similarity in various window and other 
details. 

San Micheli’s greatest claim to fame 
arises out of his military architecture. His 
first direct connexion with such work appears 
to have occurred when he was about thirty 
years of age, and within a few years he had 
effected a revolution in the design of perma- 
nent fortifications, the importance of which 
entitles him to rank with Vauban among the 
greatest of military engineers of all time. 
This work was the invention of a new type of 
bastion, whose front was angular, the apex 
towards the attack, and the subtending sides 
when produced cutting the line of the curtain 
outside the bastion and at points more or less 
remote from it as circumstances directed. 
The new arrangement permitted the faces of 
the bastion to be completely swept by fire 
from the curtain, and also to some extent 
from the adjoining bastions. This was im- 
possible with the square and circular towers 
in-use previously, and, combined with the other 
new features the designs presented, was of 
enormous advantage to the defence. It 
should be pointed out thab Viollet-le-duc has 
disputed San Micheli’s claim to this honour, 
in favour of some unknown French engineer, 
but his evidence is by no means conclusive. 
San Micheli seems to have been engaged 
almost exclusively in fortification work for 
a number of years, and there can be little 
doubt that this experience, which involved 
a careful consideration of questions of utility 
and sound construction, greatly influenced 
him when called upon to design works of a 
more decorative and architectural character. 

Two of his finest buildings are the Porta 
Nuova and Porto del Palio at Verona, both 
designed with remarkable simplicity and 
directness. He also designed amongst other 
work four fine palaces in Verona, of which 
the Pompeo and Bevilacqua are the most 
notable, and the Grimani Palace at Venice, 
the perfection of whose lower storey is some- 
what marred by the faulty proportion of the 
upper stages for which it is possible that San 
Micheli was not responsible. He made 
several designs for churches, but, unfortu- 
nately, few of them were carried into execu- 
tion, and even these were not completed in 
the author’s lifetime. As a designer he was 
gifted with considerable facility, which he 
exercised with the greatest refinement and 
restraint. His work, while sound both con- 
structionally and artistically, is never dull, 
and -does not lack originality. If we may 
believe Vasari, the character of the man was 
in keeping with his work, and would justify 
one in regarding the study of his life and 
art as well worthy the attention of the 
thoughtful members of his profession.” —A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer on the proposition of Mr. G. W. 
Milburn, seconded by Mr. A. Cowman, 
Lic.R.1.B.A. 
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The following officers for the present 
session have been elected :—President, Mr. 
A. B. Burleigh, Lic.R.I.B.A.; Vice-Presi- 
dents: Mr. T. W. Whipp, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. J. H. Rutherford, Lic.R.I.B.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. D. White, Lic.R.I.B.A. ; 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. E. R. Tate, Lic.R.1.B.A. ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Harold E. Henderson, 
Lic.R.I.B.A.; Assistant Hon. Sec., Mr. J. M. 
Andrew; Members of Council : Messrs. A. E. 
Munby, A.R.I.B.A., 8S. BR. Kirby, 
Lic.R.1.B.A., F. Dyer, K. _ - Ward, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., J. M. Andrew. 

The prizes for the best set of Measured 


Drawings have been awarded by _ the 
assessor, Mr. <A. E. Munby, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., to :—First, Mr. C. Leconby; 


and second equally divided between Mr. D. 
Morrell and Mr. C. W. C. Needham. 


Glasgow Royal Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society : 


A Cistercian Monastery. 


~ At a meeting of this Society on the 16th ult. 
Mr. James S. Boyd presiding, a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Jas. A. Lauchlan, entitled “A 
Cistercian Monastery : (1) Historical ; (2) Archi- 
tectural ; (3) a Plea for National Art Tradition.” 
The first part dealt with the history of Europe 
from the beginning. of the Christian era to 
modern times; it showed how Christian 
Monarchism originating in Egypt, was intro- 
duced into Europe vid Rome, and was organised 
to suit European ideals by St. Benedict, whose 
rule of life became one of the most important 
factors in medieval civilisation. Then followed 
an outline of St. Bernard and his work, and the 
influence of the Order on agriculture, commerce, 
and art in particular. The lecturer described 
the Anglo-Romanesque School of Architecture 
and the influence on it from the Continent. 
Although there was no style of architecture 
peculiar to any of the monastic Orders, inde- 
pendent of the country in which they settled, 
yet the uniformity in arrangement of plan and 
design in Cistercian works makes the houses of 
this Order easily picked out from that of their 
contemporaries, and this peculiarity of Cistercian 
work was pointed out as one of the most import- 
ant influences at work on the architecture of 
the XIIth century. The keynote to Cistercian 
work was shown to be a logical simplicity of 
purpose, a rejection of all unnecessary features 
and ornament which was a direct contrast to the 
work of their contemporaries. The development 
of their plan from the simple unaisled churches 
of their first years to the typical Cistercian 
plans of Kirkstall and Fontenay was followed, 
then after the development of the presbytery 
from the simple unaisled examples of Buildwas 
and Kirkstall to the more or less complicated 
systems of Citeaux Pentigny and Fountains. 
Roche and Bylands was shown, explained by 
the need for more chapels as the number of 
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monks in Orders increased. In general desi 
and construction simplicity was again the 
predominant feature. The aisles were merely 
passages for intercommunication, and where 
not vaulted were covered with simple lean-to 
roofs: there were no triforiums at first (e.g., 
Fountains, Buildwas, and Kirkstall), although 
introduced later at Rochecet; the details were 
kept simple in form, and, although there are 
signs in later works of a break away from former 
austerity, yet it is always marked by a quiet 
restraint and refinement. The treatment of 
gable and external walls was illustrated by 
examples at Fountains, Kirkstall, Bylands, 
Tintern, and others. Regarding pointed arch- 
vaulting, it was shown that the Cistercians, 
though not the inventors, hastened the popu- 
larity of the former, and were one of the first 
to arrive at the complete Gothic solution of the 
ribbed vault, as the result of local experiment 
by the monks. The arrangement of conventional 
buildings and apartments was fully described. 
The lecturer appealed for a revival of arts and 
crafts, a revival of Gothic, and styles practised 
by our fathers, founded on the principles of 
truth and virtue as taught by the seer of Coniston, 
John Ruskin. 


<i>» 
oe 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 

On and after Monday, March 4, the address 
of Mr. H. Ascough Chapman, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Leeds, will be Cantelupe-road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


Slade Professorship, Cambridge. 

Supplementing our note (p. 201) that Mr. 
Edward §S. Prior has been appointed as 
Professor Waldstein’s successor, it may be 
mentioned that the first holder of the Professor- 
ship (1869) was Sir M. Digby Wyatt, and the 
other architect who has occupied the chair 
(1886) was J. H. Middleton, who died in 1896. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, K.G., has consented to become 
Patron of the Twenty-Seventh Congress of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute to be held at 
York in July next. 


A Museum for Brentford. 

The late Mr. Thomas Layton, F.S.A., of 
No. 22, Kew Bridge-road, Brentford, who 
died on September 4, aged ninety-two years, 
has left estate of the gross value of 43,360/. 
Subject to the interests of certain bene- 
ficiaries for life, he has bequeathed 20,000J. 
Consols, his residence in Kew Bridge-road 
and grounds, his collection of early British 
bronze and other implements, and _his 
pictures, prints, and articles of vertu to three 
trustees for the establishment and housing in 
the premises of a ‘‘ Layton Museum”’ for 
the efit of students, over eighteen years 
of age, interested in antiquarian and 
scientifical research. The trustees are em- 
powered to devote portion of the capital to 
enlarging or rebuilding the premises upon 
the present site. 


Decoration of the Houses of Parliament. 

It will be remembered, says the Times, 
that some fifteen months agothe east corri- 
dor, leading from the Central Hall in the 
Houses of Parliament to the lower waiting 
hall, was decorated by six historical panels. 
The subjects, chosen chiefly from the Tudor 
period, were from the reigns of Henry VI., 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Mary, and the harmonious Gothic decoration 
achieved by the six painters, who worked in 
association with each other, has given a 
great deal of pleasure to members and 
visitors. Above five of the panels in this corri- 
dor are windows, but the space above the 
sixth panel is filled in with masonry. The 
donor of the fresco beneath was the ninth 
Earl of Carlisle, and the painter Mr. F. 
Cadogan Cowper, A:R.A., the sadject being 
Erasmus and Thomas More visiting the chil- 
dren of Henry VII. at Greenwich. Lord 
Carlisle suggested, when the scheme was in 
train, that the tympanum of the arch above 
this picture should also be decorated, and 
generously undertook that it should be done 
at his expense. Mr. Cadogan Cowper was 
accordingly commissioned to -decorate the 
tympanum of the arch, and the paintings, 
which are presented by the executors of the 
ninth Earl of Carlisle, are now being placed 
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upon the spaces above Mr. Cowper’s fresco. 
The subjects are the Kings Edward IV. and 
Richard III., with the arms, badges, and 
devices of the House of York. 


Submitting of Plans. 


At a recent meeting of the Garstang Rural 
District Council the Inspector reported that 
certain alterations and additions were being 
made to a residence, and that plans of the 
alterations had not been submitted to and 
approved by the Council, as required by 
the Council’s by-laws. A letter had been 
received that morning from the architects, 
forwarding the plans, and expressing regret 
that plans had not been submitted before 
the work commenced. It was unanimously 
resolved that the architects be forthwith 
directed to stop the work and to pull down 
such portions already done as might be neces- 
sary to enable the Council’s Inspector to 
examine the work, and a Committee was 
appointed with power to pass the plans after- 
wards if the same are found satisfactory. 
The Council intimated that in future if 
buildings were commenced without plans hav- 
ing been submitted and approved, in com- 
pliance with the by-laws, it was their positive 
intention to take legal proceedings. 


o> 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Padbury v. Holliday, Ltd. 

Srr,—The verdict in this case, as reported 
in last week’s Builder, is of special interest 
to master builders, and one which merits their 
active consideration. 

I venture to suggest the responsibilities of 
builders on their own work are sufficiently 
great as to necessitate some remedy to guard 
against the liabilities of the sub-contractor 
being added to their own. 

This, I think, is best dealt with by a 
proper form of sub-contract. 

In my own business I insist upon sub- 
contractors complying with Clause 20 of the 
Institute contract and signing a proper sub- 
contract, yet it is most curious that in many 
cases I am met with the answer that other 
builders, including many large firms, do not 
require a sub-contract, but are content to 
place a brief order only, thereby not only 
adding to the builder’s responsibilities quite 
unnecessarily, but acting in direct contraven- 
tion of the terms of their own contract. 

Let me suggest that if every builder, in 
fairness not only to himself, but to his com- 
petitors, insisted on the use of a proper form 
of sub-contract one would hear less of the 
vexatious difficulties affecting not only the 
builders, but the architect and the client. 

. J. GAYER 
(E. A. Roome & Co.). 





St. Martin’s Church, Kensal Rise. 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the 
following extract from a lecture delivered by 
Mr. Thackeray Turner at the Carpenters’ 
Hall on “The Unity and Difference in Art 
and Craft,’’ and published in the Builder of 
February 2 :— 


“TIT made a pilgrimage the other day to 
Kensal Rise to see Batten’s wonderful altar- 
piece, which was exhibited in the last Arte’ and 
Crafts’ Exhibition held in the New Gallery in 
Regent-street. The only satisfactory way of 
seeing it, I think, is to get sufficiently near to 
exclude from view all the surroundings, and 
my eyes its great beauty only intensifies the 
offensiveness of the church itself. Had the 
triptych not been there I could have gone into 
the church and walked out again with the usual 
feeling that it was just a commercial production, 
but as matters now are one cannot help being 
exasperated with the complete absence, save the 
presence of the pactere. both of art and of craft 
in the whole building. The pulpit is most 
elaborately worked in richly-coloured alabaster. 
The mason who fixed it used red putty, doubtless 
according to instructions or custom, to form the 
joints. In parts the alabaster is cream 
coloured, but still he used the red putty.. Could 
that man have had any spark of interest in what 

was doing? Of course, it is needless to point 
out that the whole pulpit is as wrong as it 
could be. It is obvious that if you have a 
natural materia] which is richly figured in itself, 
and you pick out the most varied pieces as being 
most beautiful, you should not carve it in order 
to add beauty, use by doing so the carving 
destroys the beauty of the marble, and its beauty 
destroys the effect of the carving.” 


I cannot defend the red putty, and I only 
know enough about the theories of carving 
in richly figured natural material to know 
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that one school, to which the lecturer clear] 
belongs, says it must not be carved, Prac 
says it may be. As to the “ complete absence 
save the picture of art and craft in the 
whole building,”’ there is a good deal which 
evidently the lecturer did not know. The 
greatest pains have been taken to have both 
art and craft in the worthy decoration of the 
church. If they have not succeeded the 
fault is not of “commercialism” in ‘those 
responsible, but of the artists’ or craftsmen’s 
failure. Other judges, possibly as competent 
as the lecturer, have come to conclusions 
different from his. The same “ Arts’ and 
Crafts’ Exhibition’? that contained the 
beautiful triptych contained also Mr. Payne’s 
cartoons of the east window, and the two 
artists worked, the one recommended by the 
other, in knowledge of each other's plans, 
The same Exhibition contained specimens of 
the beautiful letters designed by Mr. Gill, and 
the metalwork of Mr. Harold Stabler, who 
together wrought the memorial tablet on the 
south wall of the church. The woodwork of 
the choir stalls, screens, and morning chapel 
was designed by the late Mr. Dan Gibson, of 
Windermere, and fashioned by craftsmen of 
Kendal and Exeter in the workrooms of 
Simpson & Read. I mention the names 
because I believe they are well known for 
the best work to those who are expert in these 
matters. The memorial tablet to Dean 
Vaughan was designed by Mr. McGill on the 
recommendation of the late Lord Carlisle, a 
trustee of the National Gallery of British Art. 
The morning chapel window, it is enough 
to say, was designed by Mr. Anning Bell, 
than whom abroad or at home few English 
designers are better known. I agree with 
the lecturer that without harmony there 
cannot be art as a whole, and that the artistic 
works in the church are not yet harmonised. 
How can they be for these reasons? The 
church is eleven years old; the work has to 
be done slowly because we of Kensal Rise 
have little money, and we can only get one 
thing at a time; though the harmony is not 
there yet, the need of it has never been lost 
sight of. Only a month or two ago one of the 
foremost architects and designers in London 
spent several hours in the church with me 
in study and suggestion as to the best way of 
continuing the necessary decoration and 
attaining the harmony desired. Who will 
give us 1,0007. or more? Will the !ecturer, 
whose aim, if it be worthy, must be not 
damage, but delight? 
A. M. Hantey, Vicar. 


————_e--e——_———_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Public Swimming-Baths. 

Sir,—If your contributor, ‘‘ Welwyn,” cares 
to communicate with me, I shall be pleased 
to give him information as to the first cost of 
one or two existing baths of the size he 
requires, the method of warming the water, 
and the cost of fuel, etc. NEMO. 


The Possibilities for an Architect in Australia. 
Srr,—I understand from various sources that 
the building trade is booming in Australia, 
and I have been considering the possibilities 
for an architect there. It appears that . 
Tasmania there is a demand for architects, an 
I shall be obliged if any of your readers can give 
me any information which would be useful to 
young architect about to emigrate. My intention 
would be to obtain a position of an assistant, 
and for this purpose I shall be glad to know 
of publications, such as the Builder, or of any 
other means of getting into touch wit 
Tasmanian or Australian a, od 
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Practican Cuemistry. By Arthur J. Hale, 
B.Sc. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
3s. net.) B 

House Parntinc AND Decoration. a 
A. §. Jennings. (London: Thomas To 
2s. net. 

THE Jan or St. Mary, Croxpey. A 
Monograph. By Charles Lynam, . 
(London : Sprague & Co. 25s.) mis 

Kzmmerer’s Letrer-Boox. (London: 
The Trade Papers Publishing Company: 
30s.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 





Our first article deals with the threatened 
destruction of the Old Town Hall, Manchester. 


“The Associates and the R.I.B.A.” is the 
title of a second article (p. 230). 


In “ Notes ” columns (p. 231) will be found 
observations on: ‘* Vacation Course, Sheffield 
University ” ; ‘An Isolation ‘ Hospital’”’ ; “The 


Secretary of the A.A.” ; “The Competitive 
System in America.” 

A meeting of the Architectural Association 
yas held on Monday, when Mr. F. C. Eden 
rad a paper on “Hopes and Fears for 
Architecture ” (p. 232). 


Abrief report on the Architecture of Stamford, 
with illustrations, appears on p. 236. 


In “Architectural Societies” (p. 237) 
are short reports of meetings of: “ Glasgow 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society’; ‘‘ York and Yorkshire Architectural 


Society.” 
In Correspondence columns (p. 238) are 


letters on : ‘ St. Martin’s Church, Kensal Rise ”’ ; 
“Padbury v. Holliday, Ltd.” 


The Monthly Illustrated Civic Review (p. 241) 


includes “The Halifax Town Planning 
Competition”; ‘The City Development 
Plan”; “The Improvement of London”; and 
Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 247) con- 
tans: “Trade Unions and the Minimum 
Wage”; ‘“‘London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion Dinner ” ; ‘“‘ Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works’ Dinner”; ‘‘ Bath Master Builders’ 
Association’ ; and “‘ Projected New Buildings 
in the Provinces.” 


Book Notices (page 251) include: “ Brans- 
combe Church”; “‘Chimneypieces and Ingle- 
Nooks” ; “The House and its Equipment ” ; 
“Artistic and Decorative Stencilling ” ; 
“Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages.” 


Bs Science Examinations for 1911 ”’ is the title 
of an article on p. 252, dealing with the Annual 
Report of the Board of Education. 


The third spring visit of the Architectural 
Association this year was made on February 17 
to the new galleries of the British Museum, 
and a short report appears on p. 252. 


In Law Reports (p. 253) will be found short 
Teports of: “ Allen v. London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, Ltd.”; “Hope & Sons, 
Ltd. v, Goode.” 
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MEETINGS. 








_ Fripay, Marcu 1. 
«Gaia Sanitary Institute—-Mr. Edward Willis on 
7pm 02s, Measurements, and Plansand Sections.” 


Glasgow Architect; l Crafts: ’ ° i 
College),—Mr Robert. M raftsmen’s Society (Technical 
ag bile sabe 00 
= Practical Uses,” Ta Red Various bers and 
Me pg eit Engineers (Students’ Meeting). — 
a ve £. Gourle: i i “ : 
Construction of Reeuy Dem” 8 a —— s 


pom Saturpay, Marcu 2, 
- itectural Association,—Fourth Spring visit, to the 
ag churches and institute, Hampstead Garden 
~ : Meet at the institute, 3 p.m. 
Li “ Pratitution — Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., 
-— c., F.R.S., on ‘*Molecular Physics ’—II. 
Aberdeen Architectn sate ibiti 
laces et : ural Association.—Exhibition of 
Monpay, Marcu 4 
Royal Institute of British. itects 
P ittute of British Architects.—Business meet- 
oe of Royal Gold Medallist. 8 p.m. 
a ae Institute. — Mr. Edward Willis, 
rn -Anst.C.E., F.S.1., on “ Sanitary Appliances.’’ 


pg Academy oy Arts—Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A. 
na ies Varnishes, and Mediums.” 8 p.m. 
SeimmesTaial, eye” ae WT ion 
€ Society of Engineey +" 
Tro y ngineers.—Mr, H, C. A - 
lley Vehicle System of Railless ‘Traction 7.30 Kaa 


*  Turspay, Ma 
The olds » Marcu 5, 
Ma, Payal Institution.— Professor Ernest G. Coker, 
Some Applicati Optical Determination of Stress and 
ons to Engineering Problems ”’—If, 


3pm. 
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Northampton Polytechnic Institute (Illwminatina 
Engineering).—Mr. A. C. Plumtree on “The Practical 
Use of Are Lamps.”’ 7.30.p m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers—Papers on “ Roller and 
Ball Bearings,’’ and ‘‘The Testing of Anti-Friction 
Bearing Metals.” By Professor John Goodman, 
M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 


WEDNEsDAY, Marcu 6. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wal' (Lectures on Arts Con- 
nected with Building).—Mr. W. S. Frith on ‘“ Form 
and Vision : with Reference to Art.’’ 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Academy or Arts.—Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., 
Feng on “Grounds and the Methods of Painting.”’ 

p.m. 

noyal Archxological Institute —Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
M.A., F.S.A., on ‘‘ Old Bridges in England and Wales.”’ 
With lantern illustrations. 430 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. Andrew 
Ednie on ‘‘ Comparisons of Styles in English Interiors.” 

Northern rehitectural Association.—Ordinary 


meeting. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers’ Works, 
Swanscombe, Kent. 

Royal Society of Arts—Mr. T. Thorne Baker on “‘ Some 
Modern Problems of Illumination: The Measurement 
and Comparison of Light Sources.’’ 8 p.m. 

TuurspDAY, MARCH 7. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall.—Sir Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A., on ‘“‘ The Folklore of London.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. Edward Willis, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I, on ‘House Drainage.’’ 


7 p.m 

Totes of Architects.—Mr. A. Alban H. Scott on “‘ The 
Testing of Materials.’ 8 _ 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. W. W. Lackie 
on “‘fariffs for Electrical Energy with particular 
reference to Domestic Tariffs.” 8 p.m. 

Fripay, Marcu 8. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. — Provincial sessional 
meeting, Municipal School of Technology, Sackville- 
street, Manchester. (1) Discussions: ‘‘ The Application 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act to the Re- 
development of Suburban Areas now in Process of 
Transition,’’ to be opened by Mr. F. W. Platt, building 
surveyor, Salford ; (2) ‘‘ The Quantity of Water Available 
from Upland Drainage Areas,’ to be opened by Professor 
J. Radeliffe, M.Sc.Tech. The chair will be taken at 
7.30 p.m. by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M-Inst.C.E., 
Chairman of the Council of the Institute. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.—Mr. 
Walter Gilbert on ‘‘ Metalwork.” Lantern illustrations. 


8 p.m. 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A , D.Sc., 
on “ The Chemistry of Building Stunes and Cements.”’ 


8 p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute. — Mr. Edward Willis, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., on “ Building Materials.” 


7 p.m. 
Saturpay, Marcu 9. 


Royal. Sanitary Institute. — Members meet at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Prestwich, at 1.45 p.m., and proceed 
to inspect the new service reservoir at Heaton Park, 
under the guidance of the resident engineer. 3 p.m.— 
The party will proceed to the new lake to inspect the 


works. 
———_e-—<_e——_ 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


North-Western Polytechnic. 

Mr. W. Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
assessor in the competition for a proposed 
polytechnic in the Kentish Town-road. 
Seven architects were invited to send designs, 
and the award has been given to Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. 


Bolton Infirmary, Nurses’ Home. 

Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.1.B.A., the assessor 
in this competition, has issued his award as 
follows :—First premium, 30/., Messrs. Hen- 
derson & Brown; second premium, 20/., 
Messrs. Marshall Robinson, Son, & Wheeler ; 
third premium, 10/., Messrs. T. E. Smith & 
Son. The competition was confined to archi- 
tects practising in Bolton, and the estimated 
cost of the work is 8,700/. Eleven designs 
were submitted. 


Public Hall, etc., Spennymoor. 

The first premiated design in this competi- 
tion is by Mr. Geo. T. Wellburn, 115, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough. The second and third 
respectively are by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
Darlington, and Mr. A. Farndale, Brotton, 
Yorks. 

New City Hall, Newcastle. 

The New Town Hall Committee, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have had under consider- 
ation the question of a site for a new 
City Hall in accordance with the resolution of 
the Committee confirmed by the Council in 
1905. The Committee are of opinion that the 
most suitable site for the purposes of a new 
City Hall would be that now occupied by 
the Northumberland Baths, which contains 
an area of 4,030 sq. yds. The cost of the 
proposed scheme, including a large hall to 
seat 3,500 persons, a small hall to seat 800 
persons, reception-rooms, furnishings, con- 
tingencies, etc., and site, is roughly estimated 
at 100,000/. The value of the land is esti- 


-mated at 36,2701. If the Council approve 


of this recommendation the Committee advise 
that they be authorised to advertise for com- 
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petitive designs for a new City Hall to 
cost approximately 100,000/., including site, 
and to offer therefor the following prizes for 
the three best :—First, 500/. (to be merged in 
commission in the event of the recipient 
obtaining the work); second, 250/.; third, 
1252. This expenditure would be defrayed 
under the provisions of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. 


Auchterderran Drainage. 

Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, C.E., 53, 
York-place, Edinburgh, have been awarded 
the first premium of fifty guineas offered by 
the Kirkcaldy District Committee for com- 
petitive plans for the Auchterderran drainage 
scheme. The second premium was awarded 
to Messrs. Kyle & Frew, C.E., 216, West 
George-street, Glasgow. Mr. Douglas, C.E., 
of Hamilton, was the assessor. 


—+->_e—__— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Arthur Cates Prize Drawings. 


HIS sheet is one of the four strainers 
submitted for the Arthur Cates Prize, 
1912, by Mr. J. B. F. Cowper. It is 
stipulated in the conditions for this 

prize that a selection of the testimonies of study 
prepared for the Final Examination R.I.B.A. 
shall be submitted, and this sheet, with two 
or three extra ones, comprises the measured 
drawings. The chapel of St. Leonard, Kirkstead, 
is completely of one date. 

The exquisite proportion of the parts, the 
great delicacy of the mouldings, and the rare 
beauty and grace of the carved foliage (which 
probably owes its present perfect condition to 
the plastering over of the whole interior in the 
XVIIth century) in combination, form the 
—. graceful and perfect example of the 

riod. 

The other drawings are of the vaulting to the 
chapel, and a similar sheet from Beverley, 
to show the construction of a Gothic vault, the 
tas-de-charge being worked out half full size, 
and various other details being shown. 

Mr. Cowper, the Arthur Cates prizeman this 
year, is a student of the Manchester School of 
Architecture (Professor Capper). 








East Sussex Hospital, Hastings, Competition. 
In our issue for the 16th ult. we gave the 
first premiated design, by Messrs. J. Saxon 
Snell and Stanley M. Spoor, for the East 
Sussex Hospital, Hastings, and we now re- 
produce the designs placed second and third. 
The authors of the second premiated design, 
Messrs. C. K. & T. C. Mayor, of Manchester, 
in their report accompanying their design re 
particular stress on the manner with whic 
the levels have been manipulated, especially 
with regard to economy, not only in con- 
struction, but for subsequent administration. 
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Proposed New East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 
Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. C. K. & T. C. Mayor. 


The adoption of the ‘single corridor” 
principle, they state, would also trend to 
attain the utmost economy, efficiency, and 
most direct supervision. The site for the 
chapel and the future extensions, it will be 
observed, are placed behind the main corridor, 
so that in the event of future building the 
principal fagades would remain undisturbed. 

Included in their schedule .of leading 
features in the planning we note the follow- 
ing :— 

Pavilions placed with their long axes north 
and south. 

Surgical wards and operating theatre are 
adjacent, with north light to theatre. 

Dispensary serves both the out-patients’ de- 
partment and, by means of lift, all floors of 
the main hospital, the medicine stores, being 
below, are immediately under the dispenser’s 
control, the stores being approached from the 


». rear. 


Facility provided for future extensions, 
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The ground floor of the in-patients’ depart- 
ment all practically level. 

In-patients’ lift centrally placed, and also 
in immediate communication with casualty and 
reception blocks, with the resident doctors’ 
quarters adjoining. / 

Facilities afforded for future extensions in 
both the out-patients’ department and the 
nurses’ home when required. 

Out-patients’ department self-contained, but 
at the same time is so arranged that in 
cases of emergency communication with the 
in-patients’ staircase can readily be established. 

The eye wards would have north light, and 
a small operating-room has been arranged for 
each sex. 

The isolation block is placed at the highest 
part of the site. 

The whole of the staff dining-rooms are 
centralised, this part of the administration 
buildings being very carefully planned with a 
view to sequestering the delivery of the stores, 
dining-rooms, service-rooms, and the kitchen, 
scullery, larders, etc., from the patients’ 
wards, although all so focussed that the food 
trollies can be run directly to the wards and 
every part of the hospital which is to be 
inhabited without confusion or loss of time. 

The kitchen, etc., is designed upon the upper- 
most floor, cross-ventilated and _ top-lighted, 
and the adjoining service-room and lifts have 
direct access to each floor. 

The staff dining-rooms are on the same 
level as the nurses’ home. 

The matron’s office occupies a central posi- 
tion attainable from the main corridor. 

The position of the laundry block, directly 
behind the administration block, containing 
the sewing-rooms, etc., is convenient to the 
housekeeper’s quarters, and the covered way 
assures shelter for the maids. 

The medical staff quarters, secretarial de- 
partment, board-room, etc., are entirely 
isolated from the patients’ wards and such 
portions of the hospital as are devoted to the 
usual nursing and other staff at the same 
time being in sufficiently close touch with all 
the in-patients’ wards, etc., whenever occasion 
should arise. 

Attention should be drawn to the position of 
the stores entrance, which is at the east end 
of the main corridor and quite away from the 
in-patients’ wards. 

To the children’s ward a day-room has been 
provided, and, as will be seen from the plans, 
separate sanitary accommodation is allowed 
for the small wards in the main pavilions. 

“It is proposed to adopt fire-resisting material 
throughout as far as possible, the floors being 
of steel and concrete. The floor finish to 
wards to be of fine concrete, covered with 
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linoleum, and all flooring tinted yellow on 
the plans where not finished with wood blocks 
to have the boarding nailed direct to breeze 
concrete. The wa of all wards, out- 
patients’ department, corridors, etc., to have 
glazed brick dadoes up to a height of 4 ft., 
finished above with Parian cement. The 
sanitary turrets to be lined with glazed bricks 
or tiling from floor to ceiling. The operating 
theatre is proposed to be lined with a dado of 
marble, with ‘“adamant’’ above, and to 
have the floor paved with “terrazzo,” 
the ceiling being glazed with “opalite.”’ 
The corridor floors to have  granolithic 
finish, and all principal entrances, etc., 
to be paved with ‘“terrazzo.”’ Rounded 
angles are intended to all wards, etc., 
both at floor and ceiling levels, as well as 
at the junction of the walls. Where flat 
roofs occur a covering of ‘‘ Seyssell’’ asphalt 
is proposed, and Welsh slating is proposed 
where slated roofs occur. The covered ways 
to have iron sides up to a height of 4 ft., with 
a space left above the floor level to enable 
any driving rain to be thrown off at once. 
‘All lavatories, sinks, and water-closets to be 
on the corbel principle, clear of the floor. A 
subway is provided for the whole of the water, 
steam, gas, and electric mains, and is lighted 
and ventilated by lateral windows. 

Natural ventilation is advocated throughout 
the whole of the infirmary, supplemented in 
such portions of building as may be considered 
advisable, such as the kitchens, laundry, 
waiting halls, etc., by electrical fans. In all 
wards and all buildings used by patients 
— all the window space is capable of 

eing thrown open to the fresh air; sash and 
frame windows being intended, with transom 
lights placed above, opening inwards, fitted 
with hoppers with glazed cheeks, and 
adjustable to the velocity of the wind, so that 
complete cross-ventilation would be attained. 
Behind each radiator is intended to be placed 
a large fresh-air inlet, and the atmosphere 
of the room would be capable of being changed 
three times every hour. Extraction shafts on 
the side walls of the main wards, nurses’ 
home, etc., would also be provided to supple- 
ment their ventilation. In the kitchen, 
laundry, etc., the top lights would open 
laterally with mechanical gearing. 

The front elevations are intended to be of 
red pressed brick, with Portland stone 
sparingly used in bands and occasional broad 
masses where necessary, the principal bays, 
etc., being all stone.”’ 
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The authors estimated th s : 
scheme at 47,375U. oe 
Messrs. H. Percy Adams & (. Holde 
write :— : 
“This plan was evolved after a very ¢ 
ful study of the site, the levels, — 
existing trees which were capable of provid. 
ing a very effective shelter from the pre. 
vailing winds and gales. The access to the 
site required careful study; the lowest floor 


weer eA 


Proposed New East Sussex Hospital, Hastings, 
Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. Adams & Holden, 


was 15 ft. above the road and it will be 
readily seen that a roadway 200 ft. to 300 ft, 
long was necessary to deliver at this floor, 
The buildings were placed on the most open 
part of the site, and each block would have 
a clear view of the sea. The boiler-house is 
placed at the lowest point of the site. The 
outpatients’ department and dispensary is on 
the same level as the lift and in close prox. 
imity to it. 

The children’s ward is centrally placed 
and is provided with a very wide balcony, 
part under cover and part open and in full 
view of the sea.”’ 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 1, 1862. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: 
The Royal Medal. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the members 
was held on Monday evening last to take 
into consideration the recommendation of 
the Council with respect to the award of the 
Royal Medal. 

It was resolved, subject to the approval 
of her Majesty, that the Royal Gold Medal 
should be presented to Professor Willis. 
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Proposed New East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 
Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. C. K. & T. C. Mayor. 
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General Plan of Halifax Town Planning Scheme. 
First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan. 


HALIFAX TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION. 


~ result of the competition for a Town 
ae “om of Halifax in which premiums were 
Nie B y the Member for the borough, the 
neti on. J. H. Whitley, M.P. The com- 
oa “* was limited to local architects, eight 
ie m competed. Professor Adshead, who 
re af the assessor, awarded the first pre- 
& Cale 100 guineas to Messrs. Longbottom 
The og the second, of 30 guineas, to 
0 he edley Hall & Son; and the third, of 
io 8, to Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 


—e is the largest and most compre- 
ed an = has yet been made the subject 
pi. ition between architects, and its 
mass ep ¥ peasiactory result is therefore the 
operatio ying, and should lead to the co- 
wetien oth architects being sought in con- 
manic: 1th other schemes promoted by the 
pee _ Mr. Whitley is to be con- 
come of oo design which is the out- 

public-spirited action in promoting 


ik our issue of January 26 we announced 


the competition. The Corporation are taking 
steps to submit a scheme dealing with certain 
areas to the Local Government Board, and 
although it does not appear that they have 
as yet adopted Messrs. Longbottom & 
Culpan’s plan, they could not do better than 
take it as their basis, with Professor 
Adshead’s report, a valuable monograph on 
town planning for the world at large as well 
as for Halifax, as their manual. 

This is one of those problems in planning 
whose fascination lies in its difficulties. 
Architects have frequently found the most 
interest in design and plan and the greatest 
ultimate success in problems before which 
they were at first aghast, and this applies 
in town planning as in the design of build- 
ings. In this case the difficulties are in 
dealing with the extraordinary contours of 
the country. On first regarding Halifax and 
the surrounding district as an area for orderly 
development the. most experienced town- 
planner would probably join with fervour in 





the tramps’ litany, “From Hull, hell, and 
Halifax, Good Lord deliver us!’’ Here is 
an industrial town of some 120,000 inhabit- 
ants, its centre so deep-seated among the 
hills, and those hills so steep and loom- 
ing so hugely all round, that by day one 
seems to be closed in from the rest of the 
world, and by night one confuses hundreds 
of terrestrial lights with the constellations 
of the sky, and the vision of a lighted tram- 
car moving through what one has taken for 
some new constellation makes one stay to sort 
out the distant street lamps from the stars. 
The town has spread itself upon these hills 
in a most disorderly fashion. Though there 
ig some semblance of order in the centre of 
the town, the roads leading to the outskirts, 
some new and wide, others old, crooked, and 
steep, pursue devious ways before they event- 
ually stretch out to the old villages on the 
hills, at each of which a collection of old cot- 
tages forms the nucleus of an industrial com- 
munity gradually widened until it has become 
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Treatment of Ovenden Area, Halifax. 
First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan. 


merged into the town itself. Yet, amid the 
apparent confusion one can see how develop- 
ment has inevitably been guided by natural 
or social conditions. And this town has to 
develop further upon some plan; and what 
the hardy Yorkshiremen of eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago tackled, perhaps with more 
courage than foresight, when they perched 
their mills and their little industrial villages 
on the top of rocky crags like Heptonstall, or 
halfway up some gorge where the kitchen of 
one house is level with the ridge of another, 
and the mill grows out of the rocks near the 
stream from which it takes its power, the 
modern town-planner must not shirk. 

In this Halifax scheme the conditions 
indicated some half-dozen distinct areas as 
sites where development is likely to take 
place during the next fifty years or so, and 
competitors were required to plan these 
sections to meet the residential and indus- 
trial demands of the coming years of expan- 
sion. There is, first, the river valley, stretch- 
ing towards Sowerby Bridge, which is now 
a distressful agglomeration of railways, 
canals, sewage works, and waste places deso- 
late enough, but bounded on one side by the 
beautiful Copley Woods and on the other by 
slopes crowned by the frowning crags above 
the Birdcage Walk—obviously an area for 
industrial expansion. Beyond are the areas 
of Pye Nest and High-road Well, the latter 
a vast open tract at a great altitude, and 
further to the north-east the fine plateau at 
Ovenden, touching Halifax at its southern 
end and stretching northward over a 
spacious expanse of country commanding 
wide views across the Pennines. The dis- 
tricts' of Illingworth, Shibden Dale, and 
North Owram will probably not be developed 
in the immediate future, but competitors were 


required to indicate outline schemes for these 
districts. 

There is no doubt that the plan of Messrs. 
Longbottom & Culpan, placed first by the 
assessor, is by far the best of those sub- 
mitted. It lacks the broad treatment which 
so fine an opportunity demands, but no other 
competitor comes so near to it, and allowance 
must be made for the crippling effect of the 
limitation to scheduled areas imposed by the 
conditions. Apart from this it is, generally 
speaking, a fine scheme. The main roads 
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are very carefully planned. Speci 
appears to have been paid rd ro ng 
ordinary contours of the land, which “a 
very largely been allowed to direct the og 
ning. Without seeming to purposely Pa 
the roads the authors have nevertheles 
avoided undue interference with existing 
houses or plantations which should be = 
served, and here and there pains seem to 
have been taken to preserve fine trees, In 
fact, the scheme is notable by reason of the 
observance of the conditions imposed } 
all kinds of existing circumstances, Fn 
example, in the treatment of the High-road 
Well section the present main roads, widened 
where necessary, have been retained, and 
provision is made for the gradual develop. 
ment of the area round the golf course so that 
the latter will be the final portion of the 
area to be absorbed in the building scheme. 
With the exception of one or two errors of 
judgment pointed out in the assessor’s report, 
the authors have carefully considered the jin. 
fluences, social and geographical, which, in 
course of time, will determine the type of 
residence to be allotted to each of the 
sections. Although it would seem that 
the trend of expansion would inevitably 
assume certain very obvious directions 
which any competitor with his eyes open 
to clear indications of present and 
likely future circumstances could make no 
mistake, the winners have distinguished 
themselves by their appropriate selection of 
sites where other competitors have signally 
failed. They alone have adequately dealt 
with the river valley, of which the develop. 
ment is the most imminent; and if this 
scheme can save it from becoming the scene 
of devastation that most of the populated 
Yorkshire valleys have resolved themselves 
into in the process of civilisation it will have 
amply justified itself. A large area near the 
railway and canal is reserved for factories; 
immediately above this are cottages for work- 
people, and higher up the slope are houses of 
a better class, the limit of rental, however, 
being wisely kept low. The treatment of 
this valley affords an opportunity for the pro- 
vision of better communication _ between 
Halifax and Sowerby Bridge, but the 
secondary roads shown are unnecessarily 
crowded. The Ovenden area is clearly 
adapted for residential purposes, and is 
treated as a separate garden city, rather too 
separate, in fact. It is the finest of the 
areas included in the scheme, so much so that 
almost every competitor has regarded it as 
his chance for a piece de résistance, and, 
to judge by the pains taken to illustrate it by 
plan and bird’s eye view, considers it the most 
important part of the scheme. The winners 
deal with it with greater restraint, but withal 
very cleverly. The existing roads, = 
form a rather poor and muddled approach 
from the town, are gathered together into 4 
circular ‘‘ place” at the south end; from here 
a main road strikes northward as a backbone 
to the estate, and, with other subsidiary 
which take a more circuitous route, leads | 
another circular “place,’’ cleverly ward 
guished from its southern counterpart by t 











Typical Cottage Group, Ovenden Area, Halifax. 
‘First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan. 
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. ement of the public buildings. 
i of the inner plots for groups of 
pouses of moderate rentals, while the outer 

rtions of the area, from the slopes of which 
colendid views across the hills are obtained, 
pa reserved for large houses, is very judict- 
aly managed. A typical group of houses, 
chown by an admirable water-colour drawing, 
received & well-deserved commendation from 
the assessor. It is a very good rendering in 
local materials of a picturesque quadrangle 
after the traditional stone architecture of the 
district, the only lapse being the intrusion 
of two weak half-timbered gables at what 
should have been the culminating point of 
the composition. The configuration of the 
wounding country shown on this drawing, 
the stranger to the district should note, is in 
no Way exaggerated. , 

Unfortunately, the scheme can hardly be 
regarded as an ideal plan for the develop- 
ment of the town as a whole. For this the 
conditions must partly be blamed in that 
isolated and defined areas were indicated for 
treatment. We cannot help feeling that a 
courageous competitor would have gone a step 
farther and have suggested a wider treat- 
ment, linking up the detached sections. The 
assessor's report insists strongly on this point, 
and will doubtless carry weight in the proper 

uarter. 

"the second premiated design has some 
admirable features; its general standard of 
planning and draughtsmanship is better than 
that of all the designs except the first, of 
which it falls very far short. The authors 
seem to have had some qualms about treating 
the river valley, and have got out of their 
dificulty by leaving it almost untouched. 
The placing of some of the factory areas is 
ill-considered, especially in the case of the 

















Detail Plan of Typical Lay-out, Ovenden Area. 


First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Longbottom 
& Culpan. 


one abutting on the golf course. The one 
*pportunity for a fine lay out, the Ovenden 
ps is aimless in its design. Apparently in 
po desire to follow the contours the authors 
rh abandoned all idea of formal effect or 
“imax; the opposite extreme to that sought 
Y most of the competitors. The expensive 
yt 4 new road cutting across street 
i street of existing property and involv- 
= bridge across a deep valley in 
raf Provide an unnecessary approach to 
aie place of Lee Bank is an unwise one. 
at authors of the third premiated design 
netite company with the majority of the com- 
pits. their too formal arrangement of 
wa ka ai in many cases are driven straight 
upte span 8, or laid down in geometrical lines 
5 ne €s that should have had special con- 
peliaeat .Too much attention is given to 
unfavourabl ng, and the results contrast very 
at y with the flexibility which marks 

. Premiated design. . The third design 


algo L 
rive wate a most cursory treatment to the 


We E : args 
pelos nacred at the intrepidity of one com- 


» together with m lterati 
in ¢ any alterations 
develo of the town, leone the 
pee wach of the magnificent open grass 
Head ‘a Sweep up to the fine old Well 
the wide» & Space which, hatdly less than 


Hali Xpanse of Savile Park, gives 
mar & distinction, which no other York. 
authorities possesses. We trust that the 


this will take the assessor’s hint that 
a park iam ~ acquired and retained 
hands of the builders. day passing into the 
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THE CITY DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. 


On January 29 Mr. Raymond Unwin 
delivered the Warburton Lecture before the 
Manchester Society of Architects. In the 
course of an interesting address he said :— 

‘“‘ There is only one way by which we may 
be compensated in this country for delaying 
until now to undertake the proper arrange- 
ment of our towns, namely, that we may 
profit by the experience that has been gained 
in other countries; that we may avoid their 
mistakes and improve upon their successes. 
If we are to do this we must not only study 
what other countries have done, but we must 
base our estimate of the results of what we 
may propose upon a study of our towns, 
and we must do this sufficiently thoroughly 
to enable us to distinguish between accidental 
effects, due to some custom which may be 
modified, from essential effects dependent on 
economic laws. 

I do not mean that our customs, our 
land tenure, or the particular form in which 
we raise our revenue, for example, are not 
important factors; but that town planning 
must, as far as possible, be based on the 
essential facts, for economic laws have a 
wonderful way of asserting themselves in 
spite of accidental customs. If it were not 
so, building and town development must 
have been brought to a standstill long ago 
by our custom of’ raising nearly the whole 
of the revenue for local administration by 
means of rates, which are virtually a tax 
on the rent of buildings. 

I propose, in considering town-planning 
problems, to accept these matters of rating, 
ground rents, etc., much as we find them, 
and to try and consider what are the 
essentials in connexion with town develop- 
ment, and in what way the town’s growth 
may be assisted by a proper extension plan. 
If we were planning a new town the matter 
would be less complicated. We could begin 
from first principles, consider what the town 
should be, and lay out our plans accordingly ; 
but in ninety-nine cases out of 100 what 
we are called upon to do is to make a plan 
to provide for the extension of an existing 
town. Therefore the town-planner must 
first be sure that he thoroughly understands 
the life and needs of the community for 
whose extension he has to provide; the 
study of the existing town can hardly be 
too thorough if the best results are to be 
attained. 

In Disseldorf they have found in the 
past, as a result of too great extravagance 
in the width and number of their roads, 
that they have so increased the cost of the 
development of land that it is becoming 
less and less possible to build self-contained 
houses for people of moderate means within 
the city, and there has resulted a tendency 
for the people to be crowded into huge 
blocks of tenement and flat dwellings. This 
tendency has not gone nearly so far in 
Diisseldorf as it has in other German towns— 
Berlin, for example—but ‘they are anxious 
now to check the tendency, and hence the 
care devoted to the subject in the survey. 
It is very remarkable that our country, which 
has for a century and a half watched the 
wonderful economies and the great progress 
which have resulted from the application of 
proper organisation and foresight. to the 
carrying on of great industrial concerns, is 
only now beginning to realise that there may 
be some need to apply similar principles of 
foresight and organisation to the develop- 
ment of our great industrial centres, our 
towns and cities. It is difficult to see how 
we can have imagined. in the past that it 
was safe to leave our towns to grow hap- 
hazard,.the owner of each bit of land not 
only free to develop it just as he liked, 
without any central control, but even power- 
less if he wished to effect anything outside 
his own immediate boundary. What wonder 
that a. hopeless jumble has resulted? But 
for the few old country highways leading 
into the town matters would have been ten 
times worse; as it is, except where such 
highways have. saved the situation, it is 
usually impossible to. geb a direct route 
within our towns from anywhere to any- 
where. No provision whatever has been 
made for expansion; roads that must obvi- 
ously at an early date need to be widened 
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to accommodate growing traffic have been 
allowed to be lined on each side with 
property built up to the road line. Rail- 
ways have been allowed to hem in the town 
without any effort having been made to fore- 
cast its development and provide for the 
necessary bridges and other requirements 
for expansion, thus throttling the town and 
its traffic in many directions. Cottage prop- 
erty has been allowed to spring up along 
the margins of railways and canals, factories 
and workshops have been dotted about 
wherever a bit of land could be obtained for 
the purpose, often dumped down to the ruin 
of some good residential district, and always 
involving much’ needless carting to and 
fro of the materials of industry, adding 
greatly to the cost of production, to the 
congestion of traffic, and to the expense of 
street-making, widening, and maintenance, 
thus directly crippling the efficiency of the. 
industry, and by destroying the amenities 
of the homes of thoes engaged in the 
industry still further indirectly crippling 
this efficiency. Not only is the industrial 
life of the community hampered, but the 
cost of administration is increased, and this 
again tends to restrict the development of 
the town, and leads to the congestion of build- 
ings upon the ground, to the creation of 
slums, the destruction alike of the health, 
comfort, and happiness of the ple, and to 
the enormous increase of their death rate. 


Remedies for Overcrowding. 

Most of this confusion and loss to the com- 
munity can be avoided by a town extension 
plan. It is true that. no man can foresee 
exactly what the development of a town 
will be; but put these errors of judgment 
at their very worst and compare them with 
what happens now. Is the town likely to 
suffer severely in pocket or in any other 
way from having bought up a little open 
space at _— more than agricultural 
value beyond what is actually necessary, 
or for having made a road a little wider than 
actual requirements at a time when the 
land would have cost little or nothing and 
was free from buildings? At any rate, com- 
pare this with the way in which the public 
now has to pay for every site for a school 
or other building it requires, for every: strip 
of road widening, for every —— of open 
space, playground or park, just because it 
does not look ahead and provide for develop- 
ment, but waits until the ground is covered 
with buildings and has reached almost its 
maximum value before it makes these pro- 
visions. But the town pe will not only 
provide for the want of future extension, 
but by the very fact of doing so will con- 
trol and guide development along just those 
lines which will fall in with this provision, 
and, therefore, it is really possible by the 
combination of such reasonable foresight as 
a town plan can embody, with such control 
and guidance as those enforcing a towp 
plan will exercise, to adjust the provision 
to the future needs with a very fair degree 
of accuracy. A town plan can assist industry 
by reserving definite areas for industrial 
purposes, by arranging for the provision 
adjacent to these areas of all the required 
facilities, railway carriage, water carriage, 
ample siding accommodation, space for need- 
ful warehouses, bonded stores, and finally for 
securing within easy access adequate areas 
upon which those engaged in the industries 
can live under circumstances which will 
make for health, amenity, and the greatest 
efficiency. This is being secured by the city 
plan in many places. : 

Our municipalities. have only just been 
given town-planning powers. In many cases, 
as in Manchester, they have done much 
without those powers and we are consider- 
ing what further can be done by the aid of 
town planning.” 

The lecturer then described what had been 
done in the towns of Frankfort, Crefeld, and 
Cologne by means of a city plan. ‘‘ Let us 
contrast the growth of Cologne with what has 
taken place in Chicago, where a town of 
2,000,000 people has been developed at sucha 
rapid rate that some still living can remember 
when there was only a settlement of a few 
hundred people there. This town has grown 
on a simple gridiron plan, if such can rightly 
be called a plan, dividing up the land into 
rectangular building -blocks of much the 
same size whether the land is wanted for 
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factories or shops, palaces, or cottages. At 
first no provision was made for open spaces, 
main wide roads were not at first thought of, 
and the result has been perhaps the greatest 
aggregation of disorganised units of popu- 
lation that have ever been brought together. 
Chicago, which contains within itself a 
wonderful amount of public spirit backed by 
true American energy, is now seeking at 
enormous cost to rectify these mistakes, and 
has, indeed, done great things already. It 
has secured a number of fine parks, recovered 
and preserved long stretches of lake front; 
it has made and planted miles of magnificent 
boulevards and avenues, ‘‘park ways’”’ as 
they are called in America. You may ride 
in a motor hour after hour around Chicago, 
and the whole of the time be travelling along 
its park ways and through the parks and 
hardly leave them. This green girdle is, 
indeed, a wonderful creation. They have, 
too, bought here and there one or more 
building blocks, and they have laid 
them out as playgrounds for the children. 
Unfortunately, in the past they have 
allowed the building blocks to be so covered 
with buildings that there is not enough space 
for air or light to reach to the rooms, much 
less for any garden space in which the chil- 
dren could play. They have now set them- 
selves the task of providing a playground 
of some sort within half a mile of every 
child’s home in the city; and perhaps the 
most interesting point about these play- 
grounds is that they are becoming local civic 
centres. They are beginning to provide for 
Chicago that grouping and organisation of 
its mass of humanity which hitherto it has 
wanted. In connexion with these play- 
grounds a large building called a ‘‘ field 
house ’’ is usually built, containing gym- 
nasia, refreshment-rooms, reading-rooms, 
baths, and swimming-baths, a concert and 
dance hall, and different rooms for the use 
of trade unions, friendly societies, and any 
other similar bodies requiring a meeting- 
place. The ‘‘ field house,’’ with the numerous 
activities centred there, is becoming the 
focus of ,the neighbourhood in which it 
exists, and the amorphous mass of humanity 
around it is beginning to take on a definite 
relation to the centre, is beginning to group 
itself, ag particles of a chemical solution 
group themselves into a beautiful crystalline 
form about some central point of attraction. 


Propriety of Plan. 


There is no doubt that the town must 
represent the character of the social life of 
the people composing it, and that it should 
express by its form the social organisation 
upon which it is based. I venture to suggest 
that the ideal form of town to which we 
should aim will consist of a centrat nucleus 
surrounded by suburbs, each grouped around 
some subsidiary centre representing the 
common suburban life of the district, and 
the suburb in turn will consist of groups of 
dwellings, workshops, and what not, develop- 
ing some co-operative activity either in con- 
nexion with the building and owning of the 
houses or in connexion with the common 
enjoyment of open spaces, playing-fields, 
and so forth. To emphasise this ideal 
development of the town, first of all each 
individual suburb should be provided with 
its suitable centre, around which should be 
located its local municipal or administrative 
buildings, places of worship, its educational, 
recreational, and social institutions, and not 
only should this centre or heart of each dis- 
trict give expression to its unity, leading 
naturally to the grouping of the district 
around and in relation to this centre, but 
between each of these suburbs there might 
well be reserved some belt of open space, 
parkland, woodland, agricultural or meadow 
land, which would at once define one suburb 
from another and keep the whole of the 
inhabitants in touch with ample open space. 

We are dealing with the town extension 
plan, and it is perhaps time to leave the 
consideration of the ideal town extension 
and see how far Mr. Burns’s Town Planning 
Bill will enable us to approach this ideal. 
We shall find that that is further than at 
first we think, and we shall find that the 
obstacles based on real economic difficulties 
aré less than at first we should suppose. 
The definite powers given by the Act are 
not many, but they are far-reaching. The 
community is empowered, through its 
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municipal council, to make a plan, laying 
down the lines upon which all land sur- 
rounding it not yet built upon, and likely in 
the future to be built upon, shall be 
developed. Such plan may define the direc- 
tion, position, and width of roads. The 
scheme which accompanies the plan may pro- 
vide for the making of any of these roads 
that are urgently caatanl. for the public 
need. Any by-laws or other statutory enact- 
ment may be varied by the town-planning 
scheme so far as may be necessary to its 
proper execution, with a view to securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and con- 
venience. The scheme may make restric- 
tions on the number of buildings which may 
be erected on each acre of ground and the 
height and character of those buildings, and 
may prescribe the space about buildings. 
Finally, land may be purchased for open 
spaces or other purposes in connexion with 
the town-planning scheme. If these powers 
are considered carefully it will be found 
that little of what I have been sketching 
as the ideal development of a growing town 
cannot be secured under one or other of these 
headings. One of the special functions of 
the Act is to empower the local authority 
to make agreements with the owners of land 
on any subject bearing upon its development. 
The tal authority is put in a favourable 
position for making such agreement, because 
it has not only power to restrict within 
certain limits the use to which the owner 
may put his land, but it has the power 
very greatly to facilitate that development 
by the suitable laying out of roads, and by 
the modifying of many existing restrictive 
by-laws which have been made to suit other 
conditions of development. 


Economic Problems. 


Both builders and landowners have been 
very much disturbed by the powers given 
in the Town Planning Act to limit the 
number and character of the buildings which 
may be put upon each acre of ground. I 
think it can be shown that these fears are 
not justified, but, on the contrary, that the 
greater the number of houses crowded upon 
the land the less economical is the use 
being made of it, the higher rate must the 
occupier pay for every available yard of his 
plot, and the smaller will be the total return 
to the owners of land in increment value, due 
to building operations. Our overcrowding 
system of development is so uneconomical, it 
wastes so much of the land in roads, that 
actually it would be possible, giving the land- 
lord exactly the same total return from every 
house that is built and paying exactly the 
same for the streets, ta provide the pilot of 
land of 261 sq. yds. for 84d. per week in 
place of a plot of 83 sq. yds. which costs 8d. 
per week. You will be able to see that not 
only is there no real economic difficulty in 
reducing the overcrowding of houses upon 
the land, but there is equally no economic 
difficulty in providing all the open space that 
is desirable not only around the town but 
within the town; ause, even from the 
point of view of the owner of land, very 
much the same increment value arises from 
the given population, whatever the exact 
arrangement of it, and if you reserve a belt 
of park two or three hundred yards wide 
between the town and the adjacent suburb 
it simply means that you have extended the 
area of land which benefits by building incre- 
ment as much farther out as is represented 
by the land which you have reserved unbuilt 
upon nearer in. 

One other objection to the wider distri- 
bution of the population may be raised, 
namely, that we shall so largely increase the 
size of our town as to add very greatly to 
the ditticulties of locomotion. Here, again, 
the difficulty is much less than at first sight 
appears, for we find on examining towns and 
comparing the average total population per 
acre with the population per acre in the 
congested districts that, in many cases, it 
is not the average that is seriously wrong, 
but that there is acute local congestion, and 
town planning can provide for the better 
distribution of the population and the more 
economical use of land. Just as it will avoid 
overcrowding in some directions, it will 
avoid the useless waste of land which often 
takes place in other directions, because areas, 
otherwise available for dwellings, are ruined 
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by adjacent factories, or because ¢ 
areas are constantly being left w; 
proper facilities of access, Not only oe 
the case, but, owing to the fact. that the ae 
of a circle increases much more rapidly than 
the diameter (in proportion to the Square of 
the diameter, in fact), as a town grows 
constantly diminishing addition has to be 
made to its diameter to enable it to double 
its population. 


onsiderable 


The Advantages of Forethought, 


We have been considering almost exclusively 
the practical utility and the economic facilit 
of regulating our town development on better 
lines than in the past; but the purpose of all 
this is to make of our towns dwelling-places 
more fitting for a race of beings who do not 
live by bread alone, hut who require also 
mental culture and an outlet for the ex. 
pression of spiritual aspirations. When 
you want to erect a new municipal buildin 
or a new cathedral, having settled the 
requirements, practical or hygienic, that the 
building must serve, you call in the artist 
to give form to the building, that it may 
express by its beauty something more, some. 
thing which throughout the ages every race 
of man has felt to be necessary to the com. 
pletion of his works; and so must it be in our 
city building. When the surveyors have 
settled the requirements, and the economists 
and engineers have settled the possibilities, 
then we, as our forefathers did, must call 
in the man of imagination, the artist, to 
clothe these requirements in some beautiful 
form. The Greeks and Romans did this, as 
you may see from the beautiful recreations 
of Ephesus and otlier of their cities. The 
medieval builders succeeded also, though on 
quite different lines, as is evident in Rothen- 
burg, Nuremberg, or any city where medi- 
eval remains to any extent exist. The 
town planners of the Renaissance in like 
manner gave order and beauty to their 
cities, and their works, as being nearer to 
our own time, we should study with special 
care, such examples, for instance, as may 
be seen in Paris, Karlsruhe, Turin, or 
Copenhagen. . Yoiir Society of Architects 
has already made sketches for a plan of 
a Manchester suburb, which are, no doubt, 
known to many of you, showing the breadth 
of treatment, the careful consideration of 
the grouping of the buildings and their 
placing on the ground, which must. form part 
of the final stages of town planning if the 
town is to become once more a_ beautiful 
place to dwell in, and it is as necessary nd 
mental and spiritual health that man shoul 
live in beautiful surroundings as it is for 
his bodily health that he should dwell — 
sanitary conditions. Town planning, = 
calls for a great co-operative effort to —_ 
in our cities worthy dwelling-places Pa 
our social life. The individual must : 
his reward for sometimes sacrificing - 
immediate interests and predilections = 
far wider opportunities which a — inat , 
development would afford, and, above = : 
might I say here, he must learn perbiens: : 
his own smoke — and ene wet y- 
The engineer and the surveyol 
willing z co-operate with the artist, fend 
him on sound and practical lines, bu eth 
him the freest possible hand in Capa br 
the forms of expression, and the _ he 
must cease to regard each buil as 
erects as a unit in itself of which md 
make what he likes, and must learn — 
sider it as a detail in the ago duty 
picture, and must accept as his irs por 
the subordination of that detail to a ee 
effect of ordered beauty which the bs that 
must learn to require and appre 
each may in this way do his share 
the creation of a beautiful city. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
LONDON. 


Tue annual meeting of the Garden oe 
and Town Planning Association was Hé aatic® 
Carpenters’ Hall recently, Mr i 
Neville, the President, being in the tion by 

The President approved the sugg ee 
Professor Stanley Jevons that a 0 


congress should be called at Cardiff be hee “ 


town planning and garden city de 
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all parts of the world now there came 
a Association. inquiries and requests for 


to the s ‘ ft 
: d advice with regard to all forms 
— cities, garden suburbs, town 
0 


‘> and any movement which had regard 
ser elecon of the working classes. 
tf the Association was to do the work in the 
, id which it was called upon to do there 
ee be increased financial assistance, and he 
- aled to every member to 


appe : 
ee sean the year to obtain an 


sional subscriber. ; 
stor Harmsworth, M.P., the Chairman 
“yh, Council, in an address on ‘“‘ The Pro- 
of the Council, ” c 

ress of the Movement, said that the close 
of the Association’s thirteenth year of exist- 
ace found it housed in more commodious and 
yseful premises than it had so far occupied. 
cond matter for congratulation was that 
the Letchworth Company was now beginning 
jo emerge on to a dividend-paying basis. He 
yas told that at Letchworth there was already 
a population of 6,000 and twenty-eight 
iactories, While most of the works were in 
process of enlargement. The health rate at 
ietchworth was incomparably better than 
that of any town or even any health 
resort in the United Kingdom. There were 
nany important differences between a garden 
city and a garden suburb. Although they, 
4s. an Association, were deeply attached to 
the garden city ideal, they were ver glad 
to ee garden suburbs springing up all over 
the country. There were thirty-seven of 
them either in actual existence or in course 
of promotion at the present. During the 
year there had been two town-planning tours. 
" lluding to Mr. Burns’s Housing and Town 
Planning Act, he expressed the opinion that 
when the record of recent legislation came 
to be examined in the future it would be 
almost universally recognised that that was 
the greatest measure of legislation of our 
time. A return issued recently, which had 
been revised up to date for the purposes of 
that meeting by Mr. Burns, showed that the 
Local Government Board had given authority 
to prepare schemes in ten cases; notices had 
been given to twelve local authorities; 
schemes had been devised in many districts ; 
and there were also under consideration thirty- 
four more schemes, most of which would 
undoubtedly come to fruition. If, by the 
adoption of proper town-planning methods 
and garden city means, they could secure 
decent housing for the people they would be 
doing more than was possible by any other 
method to bring about that social amelioration 
to which they were all looking. 


Professor Adshead’s Scheme. 


Professor §. Adshead then read a paper on 
“The Improvement of London,” which was 
illustrated by original lantern slides showing 
the parts that could most easily be altered. 
He said :— 

“The history of the growth of London in 
the immediate past is a tale of inventive 
application and suburban expansion, and 
changes that have occurred in the matter of 
rebuilding tell us of the assertion of 
cn vidualism and the collapse of unification. 
— as has been the havoc caused by the 
eat railways, not only throughout 
8 nd, but also in London, fortunatel 
ne detrimental influence has been con- 
a very largely to the southern and 
pi ; sections; and, except for gross 
aan ural vandalisms which have been 
prs perpetrated in certain localities, the 
oe portion of London is still preserved 

Le . an heirloom of artistic completeness. 
eta on has a character and an individuality 
an _ own. Unlike Paris, she is not 
Viens a great formality; nor is she like 
saa - ependent for her interest in what 
— lescribed as a monumental modernity ; 
roid A is she like New York, a city 
a in scale and a miracle of 
a le Compared with Paris, she gains 
river pag in the majestic scale of her 
pr and in the interminable interest of her 
She weave beauty; compared with Vienna, 
of oo in her monuments the interest 
“<a a Sreat architectural purity; and 
“ae, _ New York, she possesses a 
wantin wl noble compositions altogether 
city, 8 and impossible in that democratic 


a - cg of a town, whether it be little 
millions “ a hamlet or a city of eight 
» depends in its direction upon the 
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quality and style of the architecture, upon 
the applications of the inventor, and upon the 
administrative organisations that prevail. 
The loss of traditional infiuence in the archi- 
tecture, the confusion of styles, or rather 
the lack of any style, and the pronounced 
commercial aspect inseparable from _ all 
building enterprise, which has produced and 
is still producing so injurious an effect upon 
our streets to-day, is greatly to be deplored. 

Important as has been the recent improve- 
ment in the educational systems which have 
been devised for the modern architect, its 
effect has yet to be felt. Old London, though 
beautiful, is fast becoming cbsolete; we are 
at the commencement of a great period of 
rebuilding, and although Bloomsbury, a 
district of dignified mansions, must be re- 
built as a district of residential hotels, there 
is no need to exchange the refined and 
dignified simplicity of four-storied com- 
positions for the restless pyrotechnic triviali- 
ties which are exhibited in these modern 
eight-storied hotels. It behoves those of us 
who are interested in the architecture of 
London to see to it that with increased size 
in building we get at the same time a real 
increase in dignity and scale. 

Compared with New York, London is an 
immense village in point of scale. The scale 
of modern London will need to be increased. 
Selfridge’s Store (the conception of an 
American architect), compared with Harrod’s 
or the Russcll Hotel, exemplifies what I 
mean. 

Much interest attaches to the parks. The 
parks of London are peculiarly her own. 
Compared with the Tuileries Gardens in 
Paris, the Luxembourg Gardens, and the 
Bois de Boulogne, they are informal—great 
reservations planted with forest trees and 
laid out at imtervals with fully developed 
treatments of landscape design. from time 
to time schemes are forthcoming for ‘imposing 
upon them formal treatments such .as are 
found to perfection in other cities amidst 
architecture of perfect symmetry, as at 
Versailles, at Nancy, and as at the Louvre. 

Whilst I feel that our one formal avenue— 
the Mall—is still capable of being greatly 
improved by the introduction of more 
sculpture, and, perhaps, by converting its 
boundaries on the parks into sculptural ways, 
as the “Siege Allé” in Berlin; and whilst 
other borders of the parks might be greatly 
improved by laying them out with flower- 
beds of formal design, as along the eastern 
edge of Hyde Park and along the Broad 
Walk in Regent’s Park, at the same time I 
feel that cutting and carving in a wholesale 
manner is a thing strongly to be condemned. 

Perhaps greatest interest at the moment 
attaches to the results that will follow in 
connexion with the electrification of our rail- 
ways, the amalgamation of railway systems 
induced by the competitive interest of the 
trams, and the effect which will ultimately 
follow when the movement of the population 
has settled down after the disturbing effect of 
the many new means of locomotion. 

The present time is momentous, and all 
who are interested in the future amenities of 
London should bestir themselves and see to 
it that the best is done. This Garden Cities 
Association, which is particularly interested 
in the development of the suburbs, should see 
to the convenience of access and egress for 
suburban traffic. 

Many schemes have been propounded for 
the improvement of our terminal railways, 
and a suggestion for taking Charing Cross and 


Cannon-street Stations across the river, 
strongly advocated by Mr. Burns, and 
graphically shown in_ the Builder, is 


worthy of consideration; but, whilst there is 
much to be said in favour of such a drastic 
change, I feel there is another scheme which 
would offer greater advantages at less cost. 

Now that we can construct tube railways, 
in which run electrified trains, and which 
are not dependent upon light and ventilation, 
as in the old days of steam, why not hand 
over the underground railway, as from Victoria 
to Cannon-street Stations, to the South 
London suburban traffic, and construct, in a 
position much more convenient for local 
traffic, a tube for the District trains, which 
will pass where they were always required 
(and should originally have been), along 
Victoria-street, Whitehall, the Strand, Bridge- 
street, Queen Victoria-street, and so connect 
with its present route at Cannon-street. 
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Such a new route would be an enormous 
advantage to the District trains. Suburban 
trattic from Clapham Junction could then, 
instead of going into Waterloo, pass over 
Grosvenor Bridge at Victoria; it could dip 
into the old underground line; its first stop 
would be at Charing Cross; it would then stop 
at Cannon-street, and, by a new line from 
Cannon-street under Bishopsgate-street to 
Liverpool-street Station, it could be finally 
taken out along the East London line 
under the Thames; and so we should have 
important through stations along the north 
bank of the river accessible to all suburban 
trains from the south. Relieved of suburban 
traffic, old Charing Cross and Cannon-street 
Stations could be entirely done away with, 
together with their hideous bridges. Waterloo 
and London Bridge Stations could be reserved 
for ‘the trunk, the mail trains, and the 
suburban traffic requiring to come into South 
London. Ultimately Charing Cross Bridge 
might be re-erected as a new thoroughfare 
from north to south. 

With the destruction of Cannon-street 
railway bridge, why, then, go to the enormous 
expense of a new traffic bridge at St. Paul’s? 
Why not utilise the Cannon-street site? It 
would do more to relieve London Bridge than 
in a position nearer St. Paul’s; tram con- 
mexions could at equal cost pass over it 
through tunnels not only into Aldersgate- 
street, but also into Finsbury and White- 
chapel, and a connexion by train might be 
made between London Bridge Station and 
Cannon-street district to prevent congestion 
on the East London line under the Thames. 

Distances in London have been halved since 
the days of the horse ’bus and the horse cab. 
If Cannon-street and Charing Cross were 
sufficiently convenient in their day, London 
Bridge and Waterloo are now equally con- 
venient with the motor ’bus and the taxi cab. 

In the Builder it is suggested that the 
London, Chatham, and Dover line from 
Holborn should be taken underground and 
under the river. If this could be realised 
all the bridges in central London would 
disappear. What a glorious prospect! All 
dependent upon the annihilation of petty 
interests and upon amalgamation. The South 
London line should purchase the old Under- 
ground at the cost of a new section of tube 
for the Circle line. The benefits that they 
would thus derive from the improved facilities 
they would thus be able to provide for 
suburban residents in the south of London 
would be enormous. 

I put this forward as a tentative suggestion 
of what might be done to improve London’s 
railways at small cost and to get rid of the 
hideous bridges over the Thames. 

London has recently constructed Kingsway, 
and it is yet early to calculate the benefits 
that are to be derived. Other new thorough- 
fares need yet to be constructed through the 
slums. An embankment needs continuing 
along the south bank. Many street widenings 
need taking in hand, and enormous areas of 
cottage property need rebuilding to modern 
conditions. But of all things most pressing 
at the moment is the treatment of the bridges 
and of the suburban lines.” 

The paper will be discussed at a future 
meeting. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


A SCHEME promulgated by 
Garden City, the Canadian Northern Rail- 
Montreal. way Company embraces the 
planning and development of 
a garden city, for groups of detached and semi- 
detached villas, upon the island of Montreal 
between Back River and Outrement. The 
various properties required have been purchased, 
together with additional land to the west, 
which, it is anticipated, will be utilised for the 
erection of factories and the new yards of the 
railway company. 
At a recent meeting ot 
Portsmouth the Portsmouth and District 
and Town’ Building Trades Association 
Planning. Mr. W. Rogers, architect, and 
an hon. member of the associa- 
tion, dealt with the subject of Town Planning. 
Our towns and cities, he said, had been built ina 
shapeless, go-as-you-please, planless way, with 
the result that we had slums and congested areas, 
physical and moral deterioration of the people, 
and making that statement he spoke more par- 
ticularly in respect to Portsmouth to the time 
anterior to the passing of the Public Health Act. 
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Considering upon non-Utopian lines the recent 
proposals to adopt schemes for town planning the 
undeveloped land in Portsmouth, he observed 
that modern requirements demanded that the 
principal routes of the thoroughfare should be 
of ample width and that their direction was 
of the greatest import. 

The lecturer gave some statistics as to the 
area of land available for town planning. The 
area of the county borough was 6,573 acres. 
Approximately there were already 2,890 acres 
built upon, and 1,733 acres devoted for public 
purposes (such as the Great Salterns, the Dock- 
yard, the Asylum, the cemeteries). This left 
a total of 1,950 acres available for building, 
but of this total the War Office held 800 acres, 
and if this was deleted only 1,120 acres would 
be left to the town plan. It was estimated 
that 810 houses were being erected every year 
in Portsmouth. Accepting these figures and 
allowing forty-five houses per acre, 18 acres were 
built over in the year. Now if they. worked 
under town planning, with a maximum of 
thirty houses per acre, allowing 1,000 houses 
annually, they would then be using up 33} 
acres each year. Now, having 1,120 acres 
available, it would require little more than 
thirty-three years to develop the land, or, if 
the War Office land be included, it would take 
fifty-eight and a half years to build over the 
«whole undeveloped land. 

He declared that if no reduction of the price 
of land was made no considerable relaxation of 
by-laws, by allowing narrow footpaths to side 
roads, etc., could compensate the builder for the 
extra cost of land per house, and he could see no 
method which would enable detached or semi- 
detached houses to be built as cheaply as 
terrace houses. The average cost of land per 
foot frontage was 4/. 10s. A builder, buying 
100 ft., built seven houses upon the land, and 
sold at 2801. each. Now, under town planning, 
‘if only allowed to build five houses, the builder 
must either buy his land for 126/. less or sell 
his houses for 3051. each. The question there- 
fore was, Would the purchaser give the extra 
amount for the same accommodation as he had 
mow? These were highly practical questions, 
and he commended them to the consideration of 
the Association. 


At a recent meeting of the 
The Saving of London Committee of the 
Kingston Vale. Wimbledon and Putney Com- 
mons Extension Fund arrange- 
ments were made for personal appeals to repre- 
sentatives of the public spirit of the City to 
provide the balance necessary for carrying out 
the purpose of the fund. Probably 7,000/. 
will suffice. The Committee point out that the 
residents near the Common pay for the whole 
cost of acquisition and maintenance, whereas 
the other great open spaces of London were 
almost wholly acquired and are wholly main- 
tained at the cost of the Corporation of London 
or of the metropolitan rates. It would have 
been reasonable, they contend, that London at 
large should have provided the extra sum 
necessary. 


For some time, says the 

Edinburgh Scotsman, there has been a 
Improvement growing feeling that the full 
Projects. value of the East Princes- 
street Gardens is not realised 

under the present arrangements. The gardens 
during the season, when the flowers are in bloom 
and the temperature is mild, can be enjoved 
by those who have Isisure to enter them ; but 
the full possibilities of their situation are 
not taken advan‘age of in respect of the much 
larger number of persons who pass along 
Princes-street. The high railings which separ- 
ate the gardens from the thoroughfare form an 
effective barrier, not only to free passage, 
but also in a large measure to the view. The 
proposal to remove the railings has been before 
the Town Council for some time ; and a sub- 
committee of the Public Parks Committee has 
agreed upon a definite recommendation in 
regard to the subject. It is proposed to make a 
number of alterations on the laying-out of 
the East Princes-street Gardens with a view 
to the plateau being thrown open. The actual 
removal of the railings it is proposed to defer 
for a year, and in the meantime to increase the 
number of entrances, and to keep the gardens 
open until midnight. The experience so 
gained will enable the Town Council to come 
to a decision as to the complete removal of the 
railings. A large model of the gardens, showing 
the proposed alterations and the position of 
tthe new entrances, was placed before the 
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Sub-Committee by Mr. M‘Hattie, the Chief 
Gardener. A footpath is to be formed along 


the inside of the railings the full length of the 
gardens. Other arrangements are to be carried 
out. Another project discussed was the 


improvement and popularising of the Calton 
Hill. After consideration of various sugges- 
tions that have been made, it was remitted to 
the City Superintendent of Works, the City 
Road Surveyor, and the City Gardener to 
draw up a report with regard to the improve- 
ment of the Waterloo-place approach, the 
widening of the roads and footpaths, additional 
seats and their location, the improvement of the 
greens, the advisability of removing the railing 
round the National Monument, the selection 
of suitable sites for monuments, and the 
closing or better lighting of the Hill at night 


EArt Grey, speaking at the 
The Housing annual meeting of the York 
Problem. Health and Housing Reform 
Association, said he was too old 
a reformer to be so sanguine as to believe that 
we could abolish the slum, but he did believe 
that if the people of England were to determine 
that a me fence should be built round existing 
slums, and that in all urban developments the 
slum should not be aliowed to take root, we 
should do a great deal for the future prosperity 
and benefit of the country. The Dean of 
Lincoln said that the slum arose from a variety 
of causes, and was not going to be abolished 
by a fairy’s wand. Nor could it be dealt with 
by one method alone. We should be obliged 
not merely to treat it as a housirg question, but 
to go along all the lines of social improvement 
at the same time. We wanted more houses 
before we could shut up the bad ones that 
existed. A clearance scheme did not solve 
the question. Wise sanitary authorities would 
therefore have their town-planning and extension 
schemes before them when they contemplated 
closing slum property, for otherwise the closing 
of one slum would only create another. It was 
not enough to enforce sanitary laws; we must 
bring owners of small tenements to realise their 
responsibility. 


UNDER the provisions of the 


The View Town Planning Act a public 
from meeting was held on_ the 
Richmond 19th ult. at the District 
Hill. Council offices, Ham Common, 


to consider the proposal of the 
local authority to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a scheme designed to 
preserve the amenities of the district, and 
particularly the views from Richmond Hill and 
the river. Mr. A. R. Fowler, Chairman of the 
District Council, presided, and explained that 
the whole of the Parish of Ham and part of 
Petersham would be included in the scheme, 
which would therefore amply protect the view 
from Richmond Hill and also the view from 
the Thames. If the suggestion of the Twicken- 
ham District Council to get a new bridge 
built over the river from Eel Pie Island material- 
ised, then the Ham Council would have to 
construct a connecting road from the bridge 
to the existing main road. Personally, he 
would rather retain the present rural character 
of the village, but he was afraid that would be 
impossible. Major D. P. Chapman elicited the 
fact that the scheme would not conflict with the 
proposals already made by Richmond and 
Twickenham, but would be promoted in 
harmony with them. 


NEWCASTLE Corporation’s 


Newcastle-on- application for permission to 
Tyne Town- prepare a scheme of town 
Planning planning for land known as 
Scheme. _Craghall Dene, situated within 


the city boundary, and partly 
in the urban district at Gosforth, formed the 
subject of a Local Government Board inquiry, 
conducted by Mr. Thomas Adams, at the New- 
castle Town Hall. The City Engineer, Mr. 
Steele, presented statistics dealing with the 
development of the district. He said he saw 
signs of immediate building operations on the 
area included in the scheme, and the whole 
district was in such a part of Newcastle as was 
likely to be developed. He declined to commit 
himself to the belief that the development of the 
Gosforth portion of the estate was on such lines 
that it was mot necessary to include it in this 
scheme, and he could not agree that the making 
of a road along the railway would dispose of the 
question of communication. 
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ETON CLOISTERS, 


Mr. H. E. Luxmoorr writes t 
from Eton as to the discussion the Pine 
about the removal of the old railings fro a 
west of the Eton College Cloisters. He say the 
“It ought to be known that it is now bolas 
to remove also the railings from the ad 
and east cloisters; solely on the queen 
it would ‘look better’ without them : 
that they are additions to the ori a 
structure. As this has been decided = 
consideration and experiment, it. seems use] co 
to repeat arguments against it; nor is sn 
protest likely to prevent it. But you mi H 
possibly help to prevent further changes bein 
made to suit the ever-varying taste of te 
day, if you would allow those who fel 
strongl about it to advocate once more th 
principle which we think ought to govern 
such cases. When work has been cone 
done by our forefathers to the best of thei 

wer with good material, the question is no 
onger whether we ‘like’ it or not. It has 
become a part of history, not a ‘matter oj 
taste.’ Practical needs may, of course justify 
reluctant alteration or removal; otherwise we 
are bound to preserve and protect it, even ii 
we are owners, and much more if, in the 
case of a public building or national mony. 
ment, we are only trustees for future ages, 
In such a case private taste ought to have 
no weight, and least of all ought it to gratify 
itself at the expense of the very trust fund 
which it administers. For indeed private 
taste 1s nowadays too capricious to weigh 
against history. Inigo Jones condemned 
Gothic; Wyatville restored it; Sir Gilbert 
Scott condemned Georgian alterations, We 
deplore Sir Gilbert Scott’s, and the next 
generation will often deplore ours.” 

Mr. A. C. Benson, writing from Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in reference to Mr. Lux. 
moore’s letter says :—‘‘ The use of the word 
“railings”? in the controversy has doubtless 
concealed from many old Etonians what is 
actually in progress. What are being removed 
are in no sense railings, but the screens, with 
their tall solid balusters of Sussex iron, erected 
across the Cloister arches in 1725. There is 
nothing particular to see when these are taken 
away, nothing that you cannot perfectly well 
see through them and above them. It wasa 
cool and pretty place, that cloister, on a 
summer afternoon, with the glimpses of the 
little court and the green garth, with the 
laurels and quaint old pump; and taking away 
the grille, two centuries old, so costly and s0 
solid, which does not hide anything or 
interfere with anything, is just one of those 
annoying bits of fidgety restlessness, the 
inability to leave things alone, so character- 
istic of active ofticialdom. 

Eton, of all places in the world, might have 
learnt the lesson not to meddle with her 
antiquities. In 1847 the splendid Jacobean 
woodwork was ruthlessly torn down in the 
Chapel—you can see a picture of the 
discarded organ-case, now at Rugeley, in Mr. 
Ralph Nevili’s book, “ Floreat Etona ”—and it 
was discovered that the stalls had been 
erected over the XVth-century frescoes. 
which were still visible, and in very good 
preservation, on the walls behind. 

What did Eton taste proceed to do? First 
to destroy the greater part of these umque 
paintings, then to cover the rest up wit 
some very monotonous and insipid Gothic 
stalls! My only terror is that the day will 
come when it will be proposed to remove them 
in their turn. It is strange that people 
cannot see that “taste” is the most: fickle 
and unreliable thing in the world, and that 
the irrecoverable and irreplaceable charm * 
that which is given to all costly, careful, and 
solid work by age and weather, by use 4” 
tradition and association. Vandalism is bad 
enough anywhere; but at Eton, where genert 
tion after generation of English boys, in the 
most impressionable years, get to love evel 
wall and window and gable with an aimo® 
romantic affection, it is really too unfeeling 
to play tricks with the place in the name © 
futile archeology and private taste. 

Mr. Benson has contributed an article © 
much the same effect in the columns o! 4 
contemporary, and both he and Mr. = 
moore give expression to opinions which wl 
we believe, be endorsed by all who believe 2 
the preservation of ‘ work carefully done J 
our forefathers to the best of their powe 
with good materials.’ 
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THE BUILDING 


DE UNIONS AND THE 
by MINIMUM WAGE. 


; view of the unfortunate strike of the 
gored correspondents are writing to 
the Press pomting out to the coal- 
after all, the — “ 
e is a comparatively sma. 
rs Pound and that the men can well 
thing to give a minimum return of 
turn for a minimum wage. This 

ent is as novel as it is unsound, and, 
wave it entirely loses sight of modern 
dustrial conditions. = : i 
The ideal to be attained is not a mini- 
num wage with a mimimum return, but an 
abolutely fair wage and a maximum return 
jor that fair wage. That is the ideal, and 
when an employer employs but one or two 
gervants the ideal is more or less attained. 
The servant is engaged at fair wages, and 
unless he gives satisfactory work in return 
he is easily dismissed and his place is taken 
hyamore worthy subject. But where large 
bodies of men are employed and the trade 
union intervene the position is totally dif- 
ferent, If a minimum wage be fixed, quite 
apart from the results attained, the employer 
has no means of securing that each man will 
give an adequate return for his pay. The 
dismissal of a single man—after even his 
removal from one working place to another— 
is resented by the unions, and in past exper!- 
ence has often been made the sole pretext 
jor a strike. Under such conditions the 
concession of a minimum wage deprives the 
enployer of any means of securing from 
each employee an adequate return for the 
vages paid to him. A correspondent in these 
columns recently pointed out that there was 
n0 justification for the oft-repeated assertion 
that the trade unions acted in restraint of 
trade by limiting the number of bricks which 
any one man might lay in a day. In this 
particular instance, we believe that our corre- 
spondent was correct in stating that, at any 
rate nowadays, no such rule exists, but a 
fixed minimum wage for all, entirely _irre- 
spective of capacity, zeal, or actual results, is 
surely precisely the same in principle as 
the above suggested limit on output? It is 
a levelling down and a discouragement to 
enterprise and capacity. Hitherto, supply 
and demand have had something to do with 
fixing rates of wages; in certain industries 
where labour is unorganised and workpeople 
are defenceless it has worked injustice, and 
already Parliament has intervened to remedy 
this evil. But in the case of the very best 
organised trade in the world any interference 
between employer and employed is to be 
deprecated, and the fixing of minimum or 
maximum wages would appear to be an im- 
Possibility having regard to the complex 
conditions of commerce and the limit of 
foreign competition. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

x: annual dinner of the London Master 
uilders Association was held on Thursday 

Mat week in the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel 
Metropole, Charing Cross, Mr. G. Bird God- 
rm President in the chair. ‘There were 
ir Present, Mr. W. Edgar Horne, 
feticd, nttent of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
pre aa W. E. Riley, Superintending 
=P of the L.C.C.; Mr. James S. Holli- 
J Tesident Institute of Builders; Col. 

hae Trollope, V.D.; Mr. F. Corben, 
Stone ent London Association of Master 
masons; Mr. J. Arscott Bartrum, 


Master of the T ]  « cS ’ 
pany; and ga and Bricklayers’ Com- 


owners that, 


igbour in re 





C 

Hy a fillen John Byford 

W. Ballen ‘es H. Arthur Bartlett 
% Bradford J. U. bourne 

Em gannan 1. 6 Bros 

F. Brod * C. B, Broad 

FP. N, Barch . G. Bar 

B. 5. Brierley us T. A. Chideey 
EC Biron Hoe Aca 





F. C. Creak J. N. May 

G. _S. Collins E. C. P. Monson 
J. W. Chessum Harry Monk 

R. B._ Chessum C. H. Mabey. 

Ben Carter Frederick Miller 
F. Dare Clapham J. C. 8S, Mummery 
Stanley C. Clarke T. A. McIntyre 
Wm. Downs W. R. Manning 
G. Dean Ar. Norman 

T. S. Dangerfield G. Perry Nash 
H. C. J. Edwards Geo, Neal | 

F. M. Elg Geo. Neal, jun. 

C. H. Edwards Eustace Neville 

C. Frankiss B. E. Nightingale 
H. Fairhead Edwin C. Pinks 
J. Fitch T. R. Plowman 
A. B. Falkner N. Pratt 

W. J. Falkner E. D. Pratt 

W. T. Faldo C. R. Parker 

A, Fry. G. H. Parker 
Wm, Godson Rashicigh aoe 
F. J. Gayer Joseph Randall 
W._H. George J. Rawlings 

A h Grant F. G. Rice 

W. Garrett T. 8. Rice | 

John Garrett A. D. 8. Rice 

A. F. Gibbs G. C. Rowe 

T. Gibbons A. H. Ryan 

Ed. Gracie C. E. Roberts 

J. Gracie Leonard C. Randall 
H. 8. Greenwood W. Reynolds 

M. G. Goslett R. M. R 

R. G. Goslett C. C. Richardson 
H. A, Armytage Gate A. Howell Ridge 
F. Higgs G. A. G. Robertson 
S, H. Hamp J. W. Simpson 
Wm. Hammond Arthur Smith 
Leonard Horner. Harry Smith 

C. Stewart Harrison E. Souster 

W. Hasseldine E. D. Selway 
Hy. Holt G. Stegmann 
Thos. Hall A. J. Stokes 
Bernard Holland W. J. Styles 
Ralph J. Holliday E. J. Sturdee 

E. Holiwell S, Scourse ; 
R. P. Higgs W. Harvey Stringer 
A, C. Finch Hill D. Smallw 
Edmond J. Hill Harold B. Sanders 
W. Matthews Hill H. C. Smart 

Cc. W. Hall W. Shale 

A. B. Hayward F. Sherrin 

J. W. Herram Joseph Sabey 

J. J. Joass Percy W. Sanker 
G. Thrale Jell D. Solomon 

G. R. Julian H. T. Taylor 

A, T. Johnson J. Taylor 

W. S. Johnson Clifford C. Trollope 
H. J. Johnson Fred Thorne 

D. Palmer Jones Thos, Thorne 

G. H. Jenkins J N. R.. Vining 
J. A. J. Keynes C. Woodward 

G. Malcolm Kent F. J. Walton 

R. H. Kerr H. W. Wigglesworth 
Frank Keep D. Warrey 

J. Wolfe King R. W. Whitehead 
F. Lown T, F. Waggett 

J. E. Lawford. F. E. Wallis 
Walter Lawrence, jun. Hy. Wall 

H. W. Lansdown R. Woollaston 

C. W. Latter A. J, Wakeford 
T. A. Lewis A. G. White 

W. A. Lewis Issac Young 

W. J. S. Lawton H. Young 

A. H. Lawford D. U. Youle 

C. E. Lawford T Costigan, Secretary, 
W. C. Lole And others. 
Frank May 


The loyal toasts having been proposed and 
honoured, 


Mr. James S. Holliday, 


President of the Institute of Builders, pro- 
posed the toast of ‘‘ The Architects and Sur- 
veyors.”” He said there had been great 
changes in the building trade and the 
profession of architecture during the last fifty 
years, and comparisons that were made at 
times were not always favourable. When the 
history of our time is written, however, our 
buildings will be found to compare favourably 
not only in architectural merit, but also in 
stability with those works of other periods. 
Sometimes we heard that work was not so 
well carried out, and if the public would have 
cheap and nasty articles, there would always 
be a supply; but if best buildings were 
wanted, experienced architects and builders 
would always be found to supply them. We 
heard of builders, and even architects, who 
were not fully educated. He supposed there 
were cases of the kind, but he thought there 
was a growing disposition to place too much 
importance on academical qualifications, and 
that was one of our present-day troubles. He 
was glad that the London builders were 
trying to reinstate the old apprenticeship 
system, for after a long experience in the 
trade he had come to the conclusion that one 
could not become proficient merely by 
attending classes. A practical basis was 
necessary. One of the great changes in the 
building trade was reinforced concrete. Just 
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lately the L.C.C. had framed new rules and 
onerous conditions, and he was wondering 
what would be the next requirement. Having 
made some humorous observations as to 
possible requirements in regard to aviation, 
the speaker referred to the work of quantity 
surveyors, and coupled with the toast the 
names of Mr. Simpson and Mr. Horne. ° 


Mr. J. W. Simpson, 

in replying for the architects, said the 
craft of the builder was a very ancient and 
a very honourable one. The trade was one 
to which we were all proud to belong. He 
said “we,” for the architect was by the very 
derivation of his title a master builder, and 
they were once all jacks of the same trade. 
He sometimes wished we were so still. Yet, 
despite their inevitable division into special 
groupings (a division which tends to split 
continually into sub-divisions, and these into 
mere details), the one contriving and designing 
the building proposed, and the other devoting 
its admirable administrative genius to its 
execution, they still, he was glad to say, kept 
in close touch and had very friendly tions. 
He had thought of claiming the description 
“the perfection of common sense”’ as 
appropriate to the art of building, but he 
remembered that an authority, “Joseph 
Vance,’’ who, if he did not actually exist, was 
none the less very lifelike, said that ‘‘ builders 
know nothing of buildin’, and no need to 
neither.’” Noone who visited one of our great 
modern buildings during its erection and 
observed the — and admirable routine 
which had been brought to such perfection 
was likely to agree with Joseph Vance, and 
they would recollect that he himself did really 
know a great deal about building. Despite 
the alterations in the conditions of labour 
and the education of the workmen—some of 
which we regretted, and with others of which 
we sympathised—the work of our craftsmen 
was no whit behind that of earlier days when 
occasion was given to them to produce it. 
Time was of more value daily, and the finest 
work demanded both time and thought. It 
was by the close and kindly relations of the 
builder and the architect that time might be 
saved without detriment to the result of their 
joint labours. 


Mr. W. Edgar Horne, M.P., 

in replying for the surveyors, first referred tu 
the death of Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., one 
of the members of Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and said he was a man for whom 
everyone must have had the greatest respect. 
Mr. Holliday referred to the architect as the 
source of all their work, but he was nothing 
of the kind, whereas the client was, and the 
client was a person surveyors had to look 
after. Mr. Holliday also said that theoretical 
knowledge was all very well, but it had to 
be from a _ practical | Borne practical basis 
translated meant client. At the end of last 
year he (the speaker) made some observations 
upon the growth of London. He was able to 
obtain some very interesting figures and facts, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
London is not now growing at the rate at 
which it ought to. Yo few of us recognise 
the enormous size of London, and every year 
there was a wastage of the buildings by their 
having outlived their usefulness, and that. 
wastage had to be made good, and he believed 
it was just about made good. London was 
not growing, as a whole, as fast as it should, 
and we were not having the large improve- 
ments which we should have—the comprehen- 
sive designs which London was entitled to. 
At Budapest there were more fine buildings 
being put up than in London, and that was 
partly because the pressure of increased rates 
and taxes had been taken off speculators, 
clients, or capitalists who invested their 
money in new buildings, and it was important 
to London that capitalists should feel security 
when they put their money in bricks and 
mortar, and there was not that security 
felt now. London was the centre to which 
millions of people came every year to sperd 
money, and it must be made desirable and 
convenient for them to do so, and that would 
be better for London. He believed it was 
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only by a liberal and forward policy of 
improvements and rebuilding, etc., that we 
could have a London which would be worthy 
of the city we are all so proud of. 


Mr. Fred Higgs, 

in proposing the toast of “The L.C.C. and 
Municipal Authorities,’ enumerated the 
various ways in which the many municipal 
authorities of London look after the citizens, 
and also to the relations of the builders with 
the various authorities. He thought there 
had been great improvement in municipal 
government in London during the last twenty 
years. 


Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Superintending Architect of the L.C.C., in 
reply, said of the two City Councils and 
the twenty-seven Borough Councils of the 
County of London he did not know much at 
first hand, but he had no doubt that the 
problems connected with the building trade 
with which they had to deal presented the 
same difticulties as those at Spring-gardens. 
One of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the many responsibilities de- 
volving on the County Council and the local 
authorities was that of the erection and regula- 
tion of buildings. He was quite sure 
that all the councils and their officers were 
equally anxious to do what was fair so far 
as they could judge as between the builders 
and the ratepayers. As regards the London 
Building Acts, it was the constant endeavour 
of the London County Council to limit and 
amend these Acts in any way that modern 
requirements and_ recent improvements in 
building construction might demand. The 
County Council and municipal authorities 
not only required builders to know all 
about materials and construction, but  ex- 
pected them to know all about the laws 
which they had to administer. The 
builders’ lot in London was “not a happy 
one,’ and any endeavour to ease his path 
was praiseworth . The greater stringency of 
building codes in other large cities usually 
escaped attention when the fate of the London 
builder was depicted in gloomy tints. As to 
efforts which have recently been made to 
remove some of the restrictions which were 
felt, to press hardly on building in London, 
in 1908 the County Council were able to 
obtain amendments of the London Building 
Act which removed the limit of cubical extent 
in buildings, and considerably relaxed the 
rules as to uniting buildings, and this relief 
was one which, he believed, had been much 
appreciated by building owners in the 
metropolis. In 1909 the Council secured 
a further amendment of the Building 
Acts to permit the erection of steel-framed 
buildings, and to enable regulations to be 
made with respect to buildings of reinforced 
concrete construction. These regulations 
would, it was hoped, shortly become part of 
the building code of London, and they had 
been drafted with the single object. of in- 
forming a builder definitely as to where he 
stands. As regards the City and Borough 
Councils, their relations towards builders 
were more on the lines of ——— But 
whatever duties were placed on the authorities 
bearing upon builders’ work he was sure 
that all of them were only too anxious to do 
all that they could to administer their powers 
with as much regard as possible to builders’ 
interests. The municipal authorities of 
London, in conjunction with builders, were 
occupied with big things. Large buildings of 
all kinds were being erected by the L.C.C. in 
every quarter of London, particularly for 
educational purposes. As regards the special 
and technical institutes which were springing 
up everywhere, not _ did builders get 
work put in their way, but the very object 
of the institutes was to provide technical 
education for the rising generation. 


Mr. F. M. Elgood, 

in proposing the toast of “The London 
Master Builders’ Association and its Presi- 
dent,’’ referred to the importance of the 
calling of the master builder and to the 
position of the Association. He also spoke 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
which gave power to responsible authorities 
to relax building regulations without the 
formal necessity of going to Parliament. The 
Act had far-reaching possibilities, and, in 
regard to town planning, it was important to 
look into the future and 40 prepare com- 
prehensive schemes. One of the most im- 
portant works of the Association was in 
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reference to Conciliation Boards, and it was 
greatly to the credit of the Association that 
in these days of labour unrest that there 
mate have been such a long peace in the 
trade. 


The President, 
in reply, said the future of the trade seemed 
brighter. Trade had improved—there was 
plenty of room for it—but prices had not 
recovered, and was that not a great deal to 
do with themselves? Was not the fault that, 
having arrived at the sum of the tender, they 
took off a good discount? And he urged them 
to try and reduce that discount instead of 
increasing it. There was no need for the 
extreme competition which prevailed. During 
the past year it had been well with the 
Association, and there had been more 
additions to their ranks than for several years 
past, several important firms having’ thrown 
in their lot with the Association, thereby 
helping to bring about that unity which was 
so essential to the trade, and members would 
do well to push forward this work of organisa- 
tion. Individual members could do much by 
trying to get those outside to join, and in this 
connexion he stated, as an illustration of the 
difficulties they had to contend with, that a 
well-known firm, after the advantages of 
unity had been specially pointed out, said, 
‘“We have talked about becoming members, 
but we understand there is likely to be 
trouble with the carpenters, and it may 
answer our purpose to accede to their wishes, 
and we should not be able to do so if we 
were members of the Association.’”? As to 
labour unrest, in some parts of the country it 
had affected the building trade, but Londo. so 
far had escaped; but probably all of them 
were aware that the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners had given notice to 
terminate the rules which now exist, and they 
had put forward proposals, but, unfortunately, 
on to the proposed rules they had tacked on 
the Furnishing and Cabinet Trade Society, 
and that the Council could not accept, as 
cabinet-makers could not be regarded as part 
of the building trade. The Amalgamated 
Society proposed 1s. per hour for an eight- 
hour day; night gangs which, at the present 
time, are paid at the day rate of wages plus 
one penny per hour, they propose should be 
at time and a quarter. All overtime shall, in 
future, be paid for as double time, instead of 
time and a quarter, time and a half, and 
double time, and he was sure all must recog- 
nise that these propositions were most 
unreasonable. The building trade could 
not stand such proposals as that. What the 
Association agreed to would have to be 
accepted by the building owner, and architects 
and surveyors would agree that if any such 
proposals were agreed to the building trade 
would be crippled for a very long time to 
come. If they were to have trouble, they 
must be united ; what the Council decided was 
for the best, and must be supported by all of 
them. The President then referred to other 
troubles the Association had had to face 
during the past year, such as the Insurance 
Bill and other legislation. 

The last toast was ‘‘ Our Guests,” proposed 
by Col. Trollope and acknowledged by Mr. 
H. T. A. Chidgey, Q.S.A. 





A CAMPAIGN AGAINST LABOUR 
TYRANNY. 


In view of the feeling in favour of the repeal 
or amendment of the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906, the Council of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League invites the co-operation of all 
those who desire to safeguard the freedom of 
labour and the interests of the public against 
‘* peaceful persuasion”? in a national demand 
for the alteration of the law. The Council of 
the League suggests that public petitions in 
terms similar to the resolutions adopted by 
the justices of Liverpool and other places 
should be placed for signature in all parts 
of the country, and these should be sent, when 
complete, to local members of Parliament for 
presentation in the House of Commons. The 
Council also suggests that wherever practic- 
able public meetings should be held in support 
of an amendment of the law, and that the 
question should be raised at political meet- 
ings, at which either a member or a Parlia- 
mentary candidate is present. It is believed 
that by these means the true feeling of the 
country may be demonstrated and Parliament 
moved to action. Communications may be 
addressed to the offices of the League, 25, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 
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THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


OF BUILDERS’ FOR 
AND CLERKS OF Worte’ 


THE twenty-eighth annua] dj . 
Institution was held on ees, A this 
Holborn Restaurant. The chair was take _ 
Sir Aston Webb, C.V.0., CB, RA, ae 
supported by Sir A. Brumwell] Thomas. Me 
John Slater, F.R.LB.A., Mr. G. Corlen® 
Mr. Thos Costigan, Mr. Alexander Ritch.’ 
— Horner, Hh 

@ toyal toast having been ho 
The Chairman, 7 
in proposing the toast of the Provj : 
tion of Builders’ Foremen ond Ghote 
Works, said that it was a noble duty fox : 
to support the Institution, and he wished f 
had the silver tongue to draw the sym a 
and every bawhee from their pockets, He pr 
thought that, as compared with past years the 
foremen and clerks of works were receiving 
better salaries at the present day, but sil 
they deserved more, and he hoped that al 
young men would join the Institution, e i- 
ally those who were connected with the build 
ing trade. , 


Mr. As Costigan, 
in reply, said that the Institution wan 
all to be strong men to support their ee 
Master builders and other employers never 
know when their liabilities are at an end. He 
as the Secretary of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, had received many 
serious letters from old subscribers to say thai 
they could not renew their subscriptions owing 
to the increased taxation which was still beins 
7 — be , 
r. F. J. Dove, in proposing the toast 
the “Architects and Surveyors,” said Ae 
what was wanted among builders was not so 
much what is called “trade unionism” but 
‘** combination.” 

Mr. John Slater and Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey 
having replied, , 
The Chairman 
proposed the toast of the “ Builders and Con- 
tractors,’ and in the course of his remarks 
said that he understood the term “ builders,” 
but why ‘contractors’? He much preferred 
the old style of ‘‘ builder,” and he was pleased 
to say that during the whole of his connexion 
with builders he had never had any serious 
dispute with one of them. Everyone, he 
thought, knew the A B C of building—the 
architect, builder, and client; and he supposed 
that the builder was the middlemzia. The 
first qualifications of a builder should be 
‘“‘imagination,’”? and he should also possess 
the gifts of organising, management, and of 
being able to say “No!” He thought we 
were being over-legislated. We ought to be 
able to manage our own affairs, and as we 
already had the House of Lords in suspension 
he thought it would be a very good thing if 
we could have the House of Commons in 
suspension for a time. 


Mr. Leon rd Horner, 
in reply, referred to the most depressed condi- 
tion of the building trade and to the con- 
sideration of the architects and quantity 
surveyors to the builders, and he could not 
help ‘saying that the builders had to thank 
the foremen and clerks of works for the loyalty 
which they had always shown. 

The toast of “The Governors, Trustees, 
Donors, Subscribers, and Visitors” having 
been proposed by Mr, Alexander Ritchie and 
replied to by Mr. T. Costigan and the Rev. 
Mills Robbins, Mee 

Mr. G. Corderoy proposed ‘‘ The Chairman, 
who, in response, said that it gave him grea 
pleasure to be there, and he wished the Institu- 
tion and its work every success. 


- BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. ; 
Tue annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion took place on the 27th ult., Mr. Howa 
W. Trollope, President, in the chair. sted 
The Report and balance sheet were ig 
to the donors and subscribers. They § pa 
the income from donations, subscripticts 
dividends, etc., was about 780/., and ier: - 
amount the sum of 758/. 15s. was pal soa 
annual pensions, and 5/. granted as yom ict 
relief. The late Mr. John Howard = ied 
2701. to the Iastitution, which was alloca . 
for the purchase of a_ presentation to 
Orphan Working School. heartilf 
Mr. Howard Trollope was very hear: 
thanked for his excellent services — 
past year, and Mr. Dudley Barilett, W so 
inducted to the chair, received a hearty w ficient 
The Committee hopes to gain sul 
support to make the receipts cover oe is 
ture, and Mr. Dudley Bartlett 1s alrea’ 
working hard to achieve this. 
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THE YORKSHIRE 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES’ EMPLOYERS. 


Tue annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers was 
peld at Hull on the 15th ult., when the 
Deputy-Mayor (Alderman Feldman) gave a 
civic welcome in the absence, through illness, 
of the Mayor (Mr. T. Taylor). There were 
op seventy members present, including Mr. 
over Sev ) f . 

J. Townsley. (Hull), Presidgnt ; Councillor 
j. W. Mallinson (Huddersfield), Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. W._T. Ledgard (Leeds), Vice-Presi- 
dent: Mr. T. E. Taylor (Bradford), Treasurer , 
jlderman W. HL. Jessop (Huddersfield), 

Vests. J. Dawson (Huddersfield), W. Sinclair 
(arborough), W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury), 
and P, Rhodes (Leeds), Past-Presidents; Mr. 
J. Davidson, Secretary, and others. 

\lderman Feldman, in giving the members 
, cordial welcome, said he noted with regret 
that the Federation report took rather a 
gloomy view of the future. Might he offer a 
few words of encouragement by saying that 
the progress of municipalities tended in a 
large measure to the extension of building 
industries, and modern conditions rendered it 
absolutely essential that new buildings should 
supersede and take the places of the old ones. 
Therefore, he thought they might with perfect 
sifety look forward to a bright and hopeful 
future. 

The Secretary reported that he had received 
from sixteen towns forms of protest, containing 
566 signatures, against the undue haste with 
which the Insurance Bill had been rushed 
through Parliament, contrary to the definite 
promise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. White, Secretary of the National 
Federation, suggested that they should have 
their protest backed by the Northern and 
other centres, and then forward it to the 
National Executive for presentation. 

This was agreed to, after several members 
had complained of the apathy shown by local 
associations. Mr. Lindley asked if it was 
not possible to have a report upon the 
Insurance Act, setting out in simple terms 
the portions affecting the trade. The Presi- 
dent replied that there are many books pub- 
lished on the subject, most of them good, 
The Conference nominated the President as 
their representative on the National Health 
Insurance Commission. It was agreed to hold 
the next meeting at Huddersfield. 

A brief discussion took place on the question 
of contractual referees, raised in connexion 
with the Huddersfield Corporation. Several 
delegates pointed out that it would be advis- 
able to sign no agreement which did_ not 
contain a clause for the appointment of an 
wadependient arbitrator in place of the Borough 
ungineer, 

Acting upon instructions, the Secretary stated 
that he had obtained an official copy of the 
revised fair wages clause of the West Riding 
County Council, and, as was anticipated, it 
contained no condition that only trade union 
men should be employed. 

At the dinner in the evening the President 
Was supported by the Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
the Mayor of Grimsby the Sheriff of Hull 
(Alderman Brown), Mr. E. Bolton (President 
of the Hull Chamber of Commerce), Mr. 
eorge Addison (President National Federa- 
tion of Slate Merchants), and others. The 
ord Mayor of Leeds, replying to the toast of 
* Our Guests,” submitted by Mr. Finch, said 
that during his experience, which extended 
ing, ity Years, he had not known the build. 
te toc hce ae ees 
recoy ght gns of a 

Nery last year, but through lack of con- 
ane in the country and by reason of a 
tetback, “He tract celleen, there was a 
he belicy 8, however, optimistic, and 

leved the cloud wa i ted 
eard there was a as passing. e hac 
about com ellie a question looming ahead 
union, All he ing non-union men to join the 
Wete rene Would say was that if the position 
a and employers insisted upon 
called tyra non-union men it would be 

Mr “ily 
tion of Baie rpc the Yorkshire Federa- 
replying, the Prec: oe es’ Employers, and, in 
Was threatened yen : — the trade’s peace 
during the next i. whet wie Sure 
conjectured, ‘The 1. months could be only 


tainly did he present state of trade cer- 
attitude not warrant any threatening 
ren belionn the part. of labour. He was a 

id ey M conciliation, but Conciliation 
intended. quot worked exactly as they were 
City and Tr t. Cheverton-Brown proposed the 


and the Sherif retell Mr. Edward Bolton 
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BATH MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Bath Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 14th 
ult. at Fortt’s Restaurant, the President (Mr. 
W. A. Sheppard) in the chair. Among the 
company were the Lord Mayor of Bristol (Mr. 
s’. W. Wills), the Mayor of Bath (Mr. T. F. 
Plowman), Mr. Audley Perkins (President of 
the Bristol Master Builders’ Association), Mr. 

- F. Woodward (Vice-President, Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association), Mr. J. Bertram 
Wills, Mr. C. Cowlin, Mr. E. J. Neale, and 
Mr. H. H. Lloyd (Bristol). 

The Lord Mayor of Bristol proposed ‘ The 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of Bath.” 
The Mayor and Alderman Oliver replied. 

The Mayor of Bath, on rising to give “The 
Bath Master Builders’ Association,” said the 
Association had the very laudable object in 
view of promoting conciliation, and, instead of 
being a party to resorting to the brutal ex- 
pedient of strikes and lock-outs, did its best to 
bring masters and men together, and promote 
a_condition of tlHings more conducive to the 
welfare of both. He was glad to learn that 
the condition of the building trade during last 
year had shown a distinct improvement upon 
the previous year, and, as far as Bath was 
concerned, he could not help thinking that was 
attributable not to the Corporation but to 
private firms. One could not walk along the 
street without seeing how much had been done 
by the various firms of the city in the way 
of enlarging or improving. 

The President, in his response, said questions 
of. wages, time-clauses in public and other con- 
tracts, and all manner of questions affecting 
the building and contracting trades were con- 
stantly brought up for discussion, and dealt 
with as they thought best, and what had 
struck him while he had been in office was the 
kindly and sympathetic way in which all 
questions affecting wages were looked at and 
discussed by the Association. In these times of 
keen competition nothing could be given away, 
but all the questions of wages had been viewed 
most fairly and sympathetically by all mem- 
bers of the Association, and that spoke well 
for the future relations between masters and 
men. 

The Vice-President (Mr. F. C. Chancellor) 
gave ‘“‘The National and South-Western 
tederation of Master Builders of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” congratulating them upon the 
aw of active work they had been able 
to do. 

Mr. James Wright (President of the National 
Federation), referring, in reply, to the labour 
unrest in the country, said he advised 
the members that it was better to look after 
their own forces and close up their own ranks 
and strengthen their own organisation, so as 
to be able to deal with labour difficulties as 
they arose all the more effectively. That was 
essential from his point of view, for the 
National Federation could not be strong unless 
their local associations were successful. Dur- 
ing the three or four years the Federation 
had been very actively engaged in the interests 
of the members. One of the matters upon 
which they had been engaging was_ the 
National Conciliation Board. While he did 
not claim for it that it would settle everything, 
it was based on such sound and common. 
sense principles that if employers and work- 
men would only be faithful to the principles 
upon which it was based, and loyal to the 
decisions arrived at, nothing but good could 
come out of the scheme for both workmen and 
employers. They had arranged an important 
Conference with the Board of Trade on the 
subject of the Insurance Act, especially in 
regard to that part concerning unemployment, 
which affected the building trade especially. 
Mr. White had found nineteen clauses in the 
second part of the Act which were very 
objectionable from their point of view, and 
which would be very irksome. But as a result 


of the Conference they got some distinct advan- 


tuges in thirteen of these cases. One thing he 
was particularly entitled to claim their con- 
sideration for, viz., that the Federation was 
mainly instrumental in getting indentured 
apprentices exempted from that portion of 
the Act. Another clause was in reference to 
sympathetic strikes. The President of the 
Board of Trade had recognised on their repre- 
sentation that the clause was much too widely 
worded, and in consequence of what they said 
it had been decided that workmen out because 
of a sympathetia strike or lock-out could not 
claim unemployed benefit. They were now 
concerned with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the administration of which they con- 
sidered very expensive, because for every 100/. 
that went to an injured man they had to pay 
150. premium. They were going to try and 
get the administration of the Act simplified, 
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and it was suggested—and a number of unions 
were in sympathy with them—that the Govern- 
ment should supply a medical referee to sit 
with the County Court judge, and save present 
expenses which were incurred. 

Mr. A. J. White, the Secretary of the 
National Federation, also replied, saying 
regretfully that he was afraid the building 
trade was not in for such a peaceful time as 
they had had. A strike had unfortunately 
started in a section of their trade at Bristoi, 
that day, and in the present temper of the 
workmen it was quite possible that the whole 
of the trade would come out in sympathy. 

Mr. C. H. Long proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors.”’ 

Alderman T, B, Silcock acknowledged the 
compliment. 

Mr. A. W. Wills gave ‘“ Kindred Associa- 
tions, Hon. Members, and Visitors,’ and in 
doing so remarked that the day had passed 
when men endeavoured to carry on their trade 
as units. In the old days it was the practice 
with men engaged in the same trade to be at 
an enmity with other men similarly engaged, 
but now good feeling existed because they felt 
they had common interests. There were a 
number of members outside that Association 
who reaped the benefits of what those inside 
had done, and they did feel that those outside 
should do their proper share. 

Mr. Audley Perkins, the President of the 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association, whose 
name was coupled with. the toast, spoke regret- 
fully of the strike in Bristol, which had been 
forced upon them. 

Mr. H. W. Matthews also replied. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





NEW PREMISES, LONDON. 

Messrs. Harisons & Crossfields’ new premises 
in Great Tower-street have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Edgar Stones, architect. 
The building is of nine floors with 200 rooms, 
all equipped with modern appliances, and. is 
one of the first buildings to be erected with a 
steelwork skeleton cased in fireproof material. 
The builders were Messrs. Walter Lawrence & 
Son, of Finsbury. 


BACON-CURING ESTABLISHMENT, HITCHIN. 

The preliminary arrangements in connexion 
with the formation of a bacon-curing establish- 
ment at Hitchin have been comp.eted, and the 
plans and specifications for the new under- 
taking, which have been prepared by Mr. 
Loudon M. Douglas, F.R.S.E., of 5, Lauder- 
road, Edinburgh, who is Technical Adviser to 
the Society, are now ready, and will be issued 
forthwith, we are informed, to the various 
contractors who are desirous of tendering for 
the work of construction. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Alfred Bradburn, - 
architect, Bristol, the ‘ Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
patent “air-pump”’ ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to the theatre, Weston-super- 
Mare. 





APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bethnal Green, South-west—External iron 
staircase at the Old Nichol-street Mission 
Schools, Club-row, Bethnal Green (Messrs. 
Walker & Harwood).—Consent. — 

Greenwich.—Erection of buildings next to 
Beaconsfield-road and Westcombe Park-road, 
Greenwich (Messrs. Davis & Emanuel for Mr. 
A. F: Yarrow and Mr. F, E. Elliot).—Consent. 

Hackney, South—Tower addition to St. 
Mary’s Church, on the western side of Gains- 
borough-road, Hackney Wick (Rev. R. B. 


 Pierse).—Consent. 


Hackney, South.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Retreat-place, Hackney 
(Messrs. Matthews, Matthews, & Goodman for 
the trustees of Robinson’s Retreat).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an illuminated sign 
upon an existing pier in front of No. 200, 
Finchley-road, Hampstead (Messrs. Barnett & 
Brotchie for Mr. E. Owers).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Addition to a glass-house at 
the Devonshire Nurseries on the north-eastern 
side of Haverstock-hill, Hampstead (Mr. S. C. 
Lathbridge for Mr. J. Russell).—Refused. 
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Kensington, South.—Iron and glass porch in 
front of No. 50, Victoria-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. G. Godson & Sons for Mr. J. R. 
MaclIsaac).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of Codrington-hill, Lewisham, 
next to the eastern side of Brockley-view (Mr. 
A. W. Vidler).—Consent, 

Marylebone, East.—Erection of greenhouses 
in the Aoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, on 
the southern side of Albert-road, St. Maryle- 
bone (Mr. D. Seth Smith for the Zoological 
Society of London).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Casing in stone of the 
front walls of the Portland Hotel, Great Port- 
land-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. F. T. Verity). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Retention of a greenhouse at No. 
26, Shooter’s-hill-gardens, | Westmount-road, 
Woolwich, next to Elibank-road (Mr. W. H. 
Browning for Mr. F. W. Webb).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Finsbury, Central.—Water-closet addition at 
the rear of No. 350, St. John-street, Clerken- 
well (Mr. W. J. Shields for the Brewers Com- 
pany).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hackney, Central.t—Addition at Victoria 
Works, Lyme-grove, Hackney (Messrs. J. 
Hamilton & Son for Messrs. Abrahams & Son). 
—Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of a two-story 
addition to a building on the western side of 
Brunswick-place, Hackney (Messrs. J. D. 
Mathews & Sons for Messrs. H. E. Davenport, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Dulwich.—Retention of a wood and _ glass 
covered way at No. 96, Grove-vale, Dulwich, 
abutting upon the northern side of Tintagel- 
crescent (Mr. F. Brooker for himself and the 
executors of the late Mr. J. M. Brooker).— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Building at the rear of a 
stable on the western side of No, 93, Goldhawk- 
road, Hammersmith, abutting upon the eastern 
side of The Grove (Dr. F. H. Alderson).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Walworth.—Erection of additions to the 
South London Central Mission premises on the 
southern side of New Kent-road, Walworth 
(Mr. H. Macintosh).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Hackney, South.—¥Formation or laying-out 
of new streets for carriage traffic to lead out 
of the eastern side of Upper Clapton-road, 
Hackney, and the adaptation of Cassimer- 
terrace as a street for carriage traffic (Messrs. 
J. Hamilton & Son for Messrs. O. & L. 
Chillingworth).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Paddington, South.—Additional story upon 
the rear addition of No. 3, Garway-road, West- 
bourne-grove (Messrs. Moore & Hunter for 
Messrs. Budd, Brodie, & Hart).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a lavatory 
addition upon the roof of No. 153, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater (Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., 
and J. J. Joass).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Kensington, South.—Cubical extent in con- 
nexion with the erection of an addition to 
Imperial Court-buildings, Brompton-road, and 
Basil-street, Kensington (Mr. W. F. Harber).— 
Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of an addition to the 
premises of Messrs. Osborne & Young, Ltd., 
Coldharbour-lane, and Shakespeare-road, Nor- 
wood (Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons for Messrs. 
Osborne & Young, Ltd.).—Consent: 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a building 
upon a site abutting upon Queen’s-road, 
Douglas-place, and Porchester-gardens, Pad- 
dington (Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., and 
J. J. Joass).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 


City of London.—Formation of openings at 
the basement and ground-floor levels between 
Nos. 26 and 30, Gresham-street and Nos. 8, 
9, and 10, Mumford-court, City (Mr. W. H. 
Woodroffe).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 19 and 21, 
Farringdon-avenue, City, by means of an open- 
ing in the basement (Mr. F. J. Harrington for 
Messrs. King & Jenkins).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 44-6, 
Barbican, with No. 7, Bridgewater-street, City 
(Mr. G. Vickery for Mr. S. H. Weiler).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos, 17 and 18. 
Bouverie-street, City, by means of an opening 
at the first-floor level (Messrs. Arthur Vigor, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


THE BUILDER. 


City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 4 and 4a, 
St. Dunstan’s-alley, City, by means of openings 
at the first-floor level (Messrs. D. Watney & 
Sons for Messrs. Stephenson, Clarke, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Uniting of Nos. 18 and 
19, Chiswell-street, Finsbury, by means of an 
opening at the third-floor level (Messrs. Free- 
mantle & Fox for Messrs. H. & W. Greer, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Formation of a further 
opening in the party wall between Nos. 158 and 
162, Oxford-street, St. Marylebone, and No. 2, 
Winsley-street, with an iron door on one side 
and a self-closing armoured door on the other 
side of such opening (Messrs. J. Belcher, R.A., 
and J. J. Joass).—Consent. 

Strand.—Formation of an opening in the 
party wall between Nos. 124 and 126, Regent- 
street, at the first-floor level (Mr. W. Ham- 
mond for Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen 
System Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Uniting of Nos. 250 and 252, 
Streatham High-road, Wandsworth (Mr. F. L. 
Poole for Messrs. Glyn, Jones, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendation marked t+ is contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


BepDLineTon.—Picture hall; Mr. T. E. David- 
son, architect, 1, Eldon-square, Newcastle. 

Carnarvon.—Infirmary (6,000/.); Mr. R. LI. 
Jones, architect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

Dumfries.—Picture theatre (3,000/.); Mr. 
G. A. Boswell, architect, 53, Bothwell-street, 
Glasgow. 

Exeter.—Proposed hostel, Graslawn (5,5001.) ; 
Mr. T. Moulding, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Exeter. 

Guisborough. — Cottage homes; Messrs. 
Taylor & Minor, architects, Darlington. 

Hyde.—Public hall (10,000/.), police build- 
ings (5,000/.), extensions to baths (5,000/.); Mr. 
J. Diggle, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hyde. 

Ilford.—Extension to South Park School 
(8,805/.); Mr. W. E. Davey, builder, 61, 
Victoria-avenue, Southend. 

Lower Gordnal.—Picture hall, Redhall-road ; 
Mr. G. F. Webb, architect, Wordsley. 

Pixmore (Letchworth). — School (5,585/.) ; 
Messrs. Hacksley Brothers, builders, 1, Regent- 
street, Wellingborough. 

Plymouth.—Almshouses (3,000/.); Mr. T. A. 
Wiblin, Old Town-street, Plymouth. 

Portobello.—Town Hall (8,000/.); Mr. James 
A. Williamson, City Superintendent of Works, 
Town Hall, Edinburgh. Buildings, Nicholson- 
street; Mr, P. T. Marwick, architect, 43, 
York-place, Edinburgh. 

Portsmouth. — Extensions to post office 
(20,000/.); Mr. F. J. Privett, builder, Playfair- 
road, Southsea. 

Potten End.—Four houses (1,075/.); Mr. 
U. A. Smith, Surveyor, Herts County Council, 
Hatfield, 

Quitland.—Additions to school (4,500/.) ; 
Messrs. Malcolm & Robertson, architects, 
Charing-cross, Grangemouth. 

Richmond-on-Thames.—Extensions to swim- 
ming-baths (3,250/.); Mr. J. H. Brierley, Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 

Rochford (Essex).—Extensions to the Union; 
Mr. W. J. Wood, architect, 26, Alexandra- 
street, Southend-on-Sea. 

Rosehearty (Aberdeenshire).—Masonic hall 
(2,125/.); Mr. S. F. Wilson, architect, Fraser- 
burgh. 

Runton.—Extensions to school (3,200/.); Mr. 
A. C. Denny, architect, 37, Church-street, 
Dumbarton. 

St. Albans.—Six houses, Catherine-street 
(2,5131.); Mr. H. F. Mence, architect, St. 
Albans; Messrs. J. Hammond & Son, builders, 
St. Albans. 

St. Austell—Gymnasium at school; Mr. 
B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddicks-court, St. 
Austell. 

Sherborne (Dorset).—Drill hall, ete.; Mr. 
F. T. Maltby, architect, South-street, Dor- 
chester. 

Sishowy.—School (7,000/.); Mr. John Bain, 
Architect, Shire Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Skipton.—Warehouse; Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Swadford-chambers, Skipton. 

Southend. — Extensions to  club-house 
(2,000/.); Secretary, Thorp Hall, Golf Club, 
Southend. 

South Shields.—Picture -hall; Mr. R. G. 


Smith, architect, Waterloo-chambers, South 
Shields. 
Stafford.—Twenty houses; Mr. W. Plant, 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Stafford. 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Stakeford.—School (4,700/.): 

A. P. Pait, builders, heal Die > 
Stepps.—Church; Mr. A. Bafour archit 
= So wnnegae Glasgow. : 7 

tockport.—Police buildings: Mes 
& Brady, architects, abouah-chanten ag 
port. Hospital (20,000/.); Mr. W. H. Wee 
architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham a 
Strathpeffer—Motor garage “and_ ho 
(2,000/.); Mr. A. Mathieson, High-street 


Dingwall. 

Sturminster Newton (Dorchester) — 
(2,130.); Messrs. H. & J. Hardy, hoa 
Swanage. i ‘ 


Sturtevant Newton.—School (2,130/.)- 
i. & J. Hacdy, bollders, Seanee 
Sunderland.—Picture hall; Mr. 
Fatkin, architect, 
Newcastle. 
Tibshelf.—Remodelling of schools at Tibshe! 
Colliery (3,850.); Mr. E. W. Smull, Seon 


1, St. Nicholas-building 


8, 


tary, 


Education Committee, Derbyshire 
Council, Derby. : County 
Torquay.—Alterations to fish store and 


covered fish market; Mr. H. A. Garrett En. 
gineer, Town Hall, Torquay. ; 
Tursdale.—School (4,000/.); Mr. W. Rush. 
worth, Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Uxbridge.—Alterations to school, Cowley. 
road; Mr. H. G. Crothall, architect, Rducy. 
tion Committee, Middlesex County Council 
Westminster, S.W. 
Wellington (Salop).—Hospital (3,400); Mr. 
L. T. Moore, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C. Additions and alterations to school, 
Princes-street (2,490/.); Mr. A. Roper, builder. 
Wrekin-road, Wellington. 
Willesborough.—Alterations and additions to 
school (2,338/.); Messrs. J. Wood & Sons, 
builders, Boughton Monchelsea. 
Zetland.—Reconstruction of school (2.700): 


Messrs. Malcolm & Robertson, architects 
Grangemouth. 

—th te 

o~—- 





LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans and estimates for paving 
with granite setts the macadamised margins 
of London-road. The quotation of the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Company (1904), Ltd, 
has been accepted for a supply of Acme 
sectional jarrah wood-blocks 3 in. deep, for 
paving the margin of the widened part of 
East-street, at lls. per yard superficial. The 
Architect has been instructed to prepare a 
sketch plan for a block of six houses, five to 
be used as an administrative biock. The 
following plans have been rassed:—Mr. T. 
Young, fifteen houses, Bifrons-street; Mr. 
R. E. Goodey, five houses, Eldred-road; Mr. 
A. E. Martin, J.P., extensions to electric 
theatre, Ripple-road. 


Battersea.—Kirtling-street and parts of 
Alfriston-road and Cringle-street are to be 
made up and paved (the footpaths with 
artificial stone and the roadways with tarred 
slag macadam) at an estimated total cost of 
2.2701. No objection is to be raised to the 
proposal of Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., to 
erect additions at the school in Wyeliffe-road: 
also to the proposal of Messrs. J. A. J. Wood: 
ward & Sons for the erection of a warehous 
at the rear of No. 26, Falcon-road. Additions 
are to be carried out at Belmont Works, = 
road, for Price’s Patent Candle Company, Ltd. 


Hackney.—The tender of Messrs. J. E 
Whiter & Co., 89, Newington Butts, 8.E., ’ 
been accepted at 3,740/. for the erection * a 
branch library at Dalston. A plan has . 
passed for Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw to e 
additions at the Hackney Union Infirmary, 
Crozier-terrace, Homerton. 


Marylebone.—The Town Hall Committee ¢ 
the Council report that, in conjunction wi 
Mr. Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., the architect appoint . 
by the Council in connexion with the erecho! 
of a new town hall, they had carefully oy 
sidered the arrangement of the accomm rl * 
to be. provided in the new building, an ae 
come to the conclusion that the plans ‘ 
submitted for the acceptance of the age 
adequately met the requiréments. lig 
of the building, if erected by these ey The 
estimated by Mr. Cooper to be 61,919. sien 
Committee have, therefore, decid to 
the designs and plans of Mr. Cooper. 


West Ham.—Plans and estimates submit 
by the Engineer have been approved - 
erection of baths in Oriental-road, Si 1 pase’ 
at a cost of 12,000/. Plans have n as 
for Mr. P. K. Allen for the et 
warehouse at Messrs. A. Boake, = dA 
Co.’s premises, Carpenter’s-road, — “ 
plan has been lodged by Messrs. Em sograpt 
& Co. for the erection of a cinema 


theatre, Barking-road. 
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BOOKS. 


Branscombe Church: Architecturally Con- 


idered. 
So. oe Branscombe Church, Devon: 


M hi , Considered” (James G. 
Architectures) Miss Edith K. Prideaux 
alae’ one more to the long list of mono- 
- is on parish churches which continue to 
ie r It would be well if all were done 
aT, th and painstaking thorough- 
The writer 


her 


‘th the accuracy an 
cs which marks this pamphlet. 


dges her indebtedness to previous 
—, but points out that recent 
Fairs have brought fresh evidence to light 


istory of the church. An examination 
rp Abre reveals four periods of building 
adivity. Though there is evidence of a pre- 
Conquest church, nothing of that period now 
atainly remains, and we begin with XIIth- 
century Norman work, consisting of a short 
nave with an eastern tower, standing possibly 
on the site of the earlier chancel. The XIIIth 
century carried out considerable enlargement 
to the church, nearly doubling the nave in 
length and adding transeptal chapels just 
west of the tower and possibly a southern 
porch. The X1Vth century in its turn added 
a long chancel east of the tower, and “the 
XVth century did not pass without leaving 
its mark upon it, mainly, as usual, in the 
matter of windows; the large five-light 
east window is a very fine specimen of its 
kind. It belongs to a date between 1458 and 
1464.” The church possesses a _ curious 
feature in what Dr. Charles Cox pronounces 
to be “the earliest example of which we 
are aware in any English church of an outer 
stairway to a post-Reformation Gallery.’’ For 
a full discussion of the various questions 
raised by the structure and a. description of 
its fittings and monuments we must refer the 
rader to Miss Prideaux’s scholarly and 
withal modest pages. The pamphlet contains 
aplan on which the works of various periods 
are differentiated by hatchings and_thirty- 
seven photographs. It is sold in aid of the 
funds urgently required for necessary repairs. 








Chimneypieces and Ingle-Nooks. By. G. 
Capocan Rornery. Pp. 239, and forty- 
one illustrations. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.) 

Tus little book appears as an addition to 
the House Decoration Series, of which one 


Gothic Work, Milan. 
(From “ Chimneypieces and Ingle-Nooks,” by Mr. G, Cadogan Rothery.) 
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on Ceilings has already been issued, while 
others on Staircases, Porchés, Windows, and 
Antiquities and Curios are promised. Mr. 


Rothery has evidently gone into his subject * 


in a thorough manner, and, although the use 
to the professional reader may be questioned 
of this or indeed any monograph on 
features which certainly should be treated as 
parts of a whole, the earlier chapters, in 
which he discusses the origin and growth of 
the fireplace as we know it, are very inter- 
esting, inasmuch as they bring into the fore- 
ground aspects of the methods of the 
Ancients, which one is apt to pass over as 
trifling incidentals or matters to be taken 
for granted. How many people know that 
the first fireplaces, for instance, with flues 
of their own, were made in Norman times, 
and that hitherto smoke escaped only through 
a hypethral opening or through doors and 
windows as best it might, with attendant 
discomforts, of which so many writers com- 
plain? Cheerless hot air—smoke-laden, too, 
it must have been often enough—and the 
fume-dispersing brazier sufficed the Greeks 
and the Romans; the latter a method that, in 
the shape of stoves, obtains for the most 
part to-day in all countries save our own. 
How much he takes for granted, an English- 
man realises only when he goes abroad—to 
miss vital focus-point which an open fire 
supplies. And because the fireplace is the 
shrine of the domestic vestals, a chimney- 
piece the canopy of the altar of the home, 
it is or should be, the key feature of any 
room with any pretensions to having been 
designed. We do not think Mr. Rothery has 
sufficiently emphasised for us the essential 
wsthetic of chimneypiece design, which is 
that the fireplace should express both its 
quality of a part specifically fireproof, and, 
equally important, as fulfilling a function 
which carries it upward to the ceiling and 
beyond. He seems, if we are to judge from 
some modern examples he illustrates—notably 
one or two little brick designs by Mr. 
Winter Rose—to be aware of the first con- 
dition to forgetfulness of the second. A 
good test is that a chimneypiece cannot by 
the imaginary increase of its sides be thought 
of as a door lintel and jambs. However, it 
is a pleasing book, with many good illus- 
trations, with a bibliography, and_ well 
indexed. We look forward to others of the 
series. 


_well known 
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The House and its Equipment. Edited by 
LawRENcE WeAveER. (London: Geo. 
Newnes, Ltd. 1911. 15s. net.) 


THIs volume comprises a number of useful 
contributions reprinted from the pages of 
Country Life, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects and including a great number of excel- 
lent illustrations. Practical questions, such 
as water supply, sewage treatment, electrical 
installations, etc., are handled by experts 
in a manner that makes their general purport 
quite clear to either the professional man or 
the layman, while the scope of the book in- 
cludes all kinds of useful information on 
the various esthetic problems connected with 
the garden, the selection of furniture, etc. 
There is little in this compilation that would 
not be of value to one or another; if we 
venture on a criticism, it is to the effect that 
sufficient pains do not seem to have been 
taken to bring the series of articles into 
some sort of orderly sequence. The matter 
in itself is good and useful, but in this form 
of book one looks for some kind of con- 
tinuity, and it does not suffice to throw a 
number of articles together in this way with- 
out regard to their natural sequence. 





Artistic and Decorative 
G. A. Avupstey and B. 
Allen & Co. 4s. 6d.) 

THE name of the authors of this work is 

in connexion with books on 

ornament and kindred subjects. The present 
treatise is successful in bringing forward the 
possibilities of stencilling, which, as an 
artistic craft, is handicapped by commercial 
associations. There is no reason why the 
repetition of a design, which is, of course, 
the object of the stencil, should not be 
allied with true decorative intention, and 
to this end use may be made of the manual 
before us. Japanese stencils should be 
studied as object lessons. ‘The authors 
describe the materials and tools necessary, 


Stencilling. By 
AUDSLEY. (G. 





while the illustrations, some in colours, 
explain the subject further. 
Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages. By 


With 43 Illustrations. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Stipney HEATH. 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
net.) 
Tue pages of this work afford plenty of 
evidence of considerable research and selec- 






English XVIIth-Century Chimneypiece from Bromley-by-Bow. 


























































































tion, and we can compliment the author upon 
the compilation of a very interesting volume. 
The book is ‘‘ designed to serve and entertain 
the general reader who is interested in the 
religious pilgrimages of olden days,’’ and in 
his 340 pages the author has collected a great 
deal of information of a general as well as 
an archeological and architectural character 
which will serve to make clear the character 
of pilgrim life in the Middle Ages. The 
book deals, among other things, with the 
history of pilgrims from Saxon times, pilgrim 
costumes, badges, and tokens, papal indul- 
gences, holy wells, flagellants, anchorets and 
recluses, and shrines and relics. 





Ornamental Cement Work. By OLIVER 

Wueatiey. (Scott, Greenwood, & Son. 5s.) 
CEMENT as a medium for the expression of 
a sculptor’s purpose has yet to be exploited. 
It can be worked easily and permanently, and 
the decorative uses to which it may be put 
by a capable craftsman should commend it 
for consideration. The author himself has 
carried out some ornamental figures and 
details in the Greenwich library for Mr. 
Sydney R. J. Smith, and as a _ sculptor 
familiar with all means of architectural 
decoration his explanations and suggestions 
with regard to cement may be read with 
profit. 


The Fire Brigade Handbook: A Manual of 
the Organisation and Equipment of Fire’ 
Brigades, for the Use of Volunteer Fire- 
men and Others. By James Compton 
MERRYWEATHER. M.Inst.C.E. (London: 
Merritt & Hatcher, Ltd., 2, Grocers’ Hall- 
court, Poultry, E.C. Second Edition.) 

THe author of this work disclaims any 

intention of ‘attempting to instruct profes- 

sional -firemen in the performance of their 
duty, but even to professional men the 
volume is of value, while to the volunteer 
fireman it should prove invaluable. It is 
full of useful hints. and advice.. It is 
interesting to note what the author says in 
the Preface to the second edition of the 
work, i.e.:—‘‘ It is a matter for congratula- 
tion to all concerned with fire protection that 
this important public duty is. no longer 
neglected to the same extent that it was 
twenty-three years ago, and it is with much 
satisfaction that I am able to record the fact. 
As a consequence of the increase in the 
number of fire brigades in this country, and 
of the greater importance that is now 
attached to the question of fire protection, 
many improvements have been made in the 
appliances provided for the use of firemen. 

The most valuable is the application of motor 

power to the fire pump, escape, tender, and 

chemical engine.’”” The author devotes a 

chapter to this class of fire appliance. 








Pocket Notes and Remembrances for Sani- 
tary Inspectors and all Engaged in Public 
Health Work. By J. T. Cowvneroy. 
Fourth Edition, revised and _ enlarged. 
(London: The Sanitary Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Fetter-lane, E.C. Price 2s. net.) . 

Tuts useful little book is by the Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector of the Borough of Kidder- 
minster, and it is not surprising to read that 
the third edition was disposed of in a few 
months. The object of the author has evi- 
dently been to compile a handy little work 
which can easily be carried in one’s pocket, 
giving facts and information clearly and 
terseley put of svecial use to the Sanitary 
Inspector and those engaged in sanitary 
health work. The new matter includes Pro- 
cedure under the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act, Legal Points, and Inspection Regu- 
lations, etc. The book includes building 
terms and medical terms in frequent use. 


————+->-e—_———_- 


THE ASTHETIC TREATMENT OF CONCRETE. 


Mr. H. Shepherd writes in reference to a 
mistake in our report of his speech at the Con- 
crete Institute (see our last issue, p. 213) as 
follows :—‘‘ What I said was that there was no 
reason why you should not takeferro-concrete and 
say this is the structural material on which we 
wish to put a covering, etc. It was done in the 
earliest example, I think, we have of Greek art, 
the Minoan ~-work at ‘Knossos,’ where the 
palace walls, built of clay, were covered with 
plaster, on which figures were modelled. -I 
was, of course, only speaking from memory.” 
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SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 
FOR 1911. 


THe annual Report just issued by the 
Board of Education is not only useful for 
the guidance of students intending to enter 
for future examinations, but also furnishes 
information from which the reader may 
deduce conclusions as to the general pro- 
ficiency of the candidates who were examined 
last year. 

It appears that candidates are not being 
well taught in descriptive geometry, being 
somewhat lacking in knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles, this conclusion being not 
altogether unexpected in view of recent 
reports on instruction in this branch of 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that on the 
whole the work in both Stages 1 and 2 was 
satisfactory. 

We regret to observe that in Stage 1 of 
Building Construction the tracings and 
sketches of details were poor, this class of 
work being one in which students might 
reasonably be expected to excel. It seems 
also that the use of scales is not being taught 
as it should be. In other respects consider-— 
able improvement was shown, particularly in 
practical knowledge. Candidates in Stage 2 
also showed improvement, although the ex- 
amination results brought to light consider- 
able variations in the efficiency of tuition. 

A gratifying feature is the generally satis- 
factory character of the results in all stages 
of Pure and Practical Mathematics, subjects 
which are more and more required in technical 
work every year. 

Theoretical and Applied Mechanics seemed 
to present difficulties to candidates, a feature 
due in some cases to inadequate teaching and 
in others to lack of mental grasp. We regret 
to read under the head of Materials and 
Structures that ‘‘candidates often wrote 
lengthy answers without imparting any real 
information,’’ evidently trying to conceal 
ignorance under a cloud of words; that ‘it 
is a very common fault to confuse internal 
stress with external forces’’; that ‘‘the 
whole subiect of shearing stress seems to be 
much neglected by teachers’’; and that many 
of the answers to the numerical problems 
‘‘showed that candidates were often sadly 
deficient in common sense.”’ 

These criticisms are rather scathing, and 
we trust they will not be iustified next vear. 

The answers to a question on the reinforced 
concrete beam demonstrated undesirable lack 
of attention on the part of teachers to this 
form of construction, which should be under- 
stood by all students intending to become 
architects, engineers, or contractors. 

Sound, Light, and Heat are subjects 
intimately associated with architecture, and 
for this reason it is to be regretted that only 
in some cases was improvement observed. 
The general results were either about the 
same or a little worse than those of preceding 
years. 

As for the remaining subiects, of which 
only three or four have direct bearing on 
architectural practice, it may be said that 
the knowledge exhibited by candidates was 
encouraging, substantial improvement having 
been shown in some subiects and maintenance 
of previous standards in others. The ex- 
amination in Hygiene was particularly satis- 
factory, and showed that much knowledge of 
practical value is being acquired. 

The Report is a document which will 
certainly be appreciated as a guide by those 
concerned in the work of technical schools 
and classes recognised under the regulations 
of the Board of Education. 


LN 
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THE INSTITUTION 
OF MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of this Institution, held at 
4, Southampton-row, W.C., on February 24, 
a paper by Mr. A. Winter Gray, entitled 
*‘Superannuation and Security of Tenure: 
The National Association of Local Government 
Officers and Its Bill,” was read. In the course 
of his paper the author says, in referring to the 
need of superannuation and security of tenure :— 
“The duties performed by a municipal 
engineer or surveyor are of a special nature, 
in many instances carried out under difficult 
circumstances, and in the face of considerable 
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opposition and prejudice ; it is the 
utmost ramet nt. that tally: of the 
in the shape of security of tenure learn 
afforded every officer whose unplessaal'l > 
it is to initiate proceedings against off duty 
It is a regrettable fact that, in numerou pg 
the municipal engineer or surveyor holds hi — 
at the caprice of political or personal conn 
tions. This lamentable state of affairs ‘a 1 
marked in some of the smaller urban ihe ot 
districts, where the surveyors are at the _ 
of men whose lack of education and abilie 
precludes them from forming any conce ra 
(still less appreciation) of the vaiue of by ~~ 
fessional man’s services, Generally gs sien 
the remuneration of municipal ongisinaad pe 
pares unfavourably with that obtaining in othe 
professions and commercial vocations, wh * 
a correspondingly high standard of trai ~ 
skill, and administrative ability is pr 
Invariably he is precluded from augmenti 
his income by supplementary effort, and the 
many calls upon his purse in maintaining 4 
social position commensurate with the so-ca ed 
dignity of his office, in numerous instan 
precludes the making of adequate provision for 
his own future and that of his dependents : for 
these reasons, and for others, the right of super. 
annuation and security of tenure would appear 
to be incontestable. Only a few weeks ago 
attention was directed by a service journal to 
the case of a highways surveyor to an urban 
district council who was in receipt of the princely 
stipend of 22s. a week, and who, after consider- 
able argument, was grudgingly granted an 
increase of 2s. per week, in order that the 
surveyor’s salary might compare favourably 
with the weekly wage paid to the council's 
labourers. 

It should be borne in mind that it is as muchin 
the interest of the ratepayer as of the officer 
to establish a superannuation scheme for the 
latter. The officer in possession of a super- 
annuation scheme experiences a sense of security 
in times of stress and sickness, and this sense 
reacts to the advantage of the service.” 

In regard to unfair competition, the author 
said :—“If the greatest publicity were given 
to discreditable cases, much good would result. 
In this connexion it may suffice to quote one 
of the latest glaring instances affecting the 
appointment of a municipal engineer, which 
reflected the greatest discredit upon the 
authority concerned. 

In November last the council of an urban 
district in the county of Durham advertised 
for a surveyor, and received 199 applications 
for the post. A candidate who wrote for a list 
of the duties of the vacant office was, without 
request, furnished by the clerk with the names 
and addresses of the members of the council. 
The intending candidate, not unnaturally, 
construed this action to be a broad hint. to 
forward a copy of his application and testimonials 
to each of the members, which he did, and 
thereby incurred some expense. It was subse- 
quently announced in the Press that the 
council in question had appointed @ local 
builder as surveyor, in succession to his father, 
at a salary of 2501. per annum. The scandal 
was, however, further increased by the fact that 
the individual appointed was a member of the 
council, and, as such, received copies of the 
applications and testimonials of those candidates 
who sent them to the members. f 

This is by no means an -isolated case 0 
irregularity in regard to the making ° 
appointments.” 


La 





THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


THIRD SPRING VISIT. 
British Museum. 


On February 17 a very large party 
members paid a second visit to on . 
galleries of the British Museum, by kin aa 
mission of Mr. J. J. Burnet. On the a 
sion of the previous visit, two arse yt 
the first stone of the main cornice hai a 
been placed in position; the building ® ® 
so far completed externally as to ena exh 
effect to be judged, and the two ame ive 
bition galleries are also in a condition = 
a very good idea of their ult noo 
The long level lines of the front to , age 
place give a repose which 's quite ee 
expression in a building of this char ‘th 8 
and the refined Greek detail (Greek, igre 
kncewledge of all that has gone since) § 
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everity. More fortunate than 

a tree London public buildings, this one 
pee roperly seen and bears some relation 
— surroundings, from which fact both 
vain immensely. It is only to be hoped that 
* the vacant sites on either side of the axial 
roach are built on this advantage may 
not be ruthlessly sacrificed. 

Some time was devoted to a careful 
xamination of this front, and the sculptured 
ps fanking the central entrance were 
reatly admired. These have been carved 
rom models by Sir George Frampton, and are 
so strictly conventionalised and so perfectly 
in ale With the building that it was not 
surprising to hear that they had practically 
remained unaltered since the original 4-in. 
yale elevations; they are, in fact, ‘‘ archi- 
tural lions.’’ Above the main cornice is 
an attic surmounted by a lead-covered parapet 
with cast enrichments from models by Mr. 
Hodge; this work has been excellently done 
by the builder’s plumber. In the clerk of 
works’ office two coloured internal perspec- 
tives of the new main staircase were ex- 
hibited, showing the proposed treatment in 
black and white marble with bronze lift en- 
closure and painted barrel ceiling. The 
actual staircase was next ascended, at present 
in carcase only. The sub-ground floor con- 
tains no public rooms, but the ground floor 
gallery will eventually be used for museum 
purposes, though temporarily intended for 
book storage. It consists of a ‘‘nave’’ and 
“aisles” separated by square piers and run- 
ning the entire 380-ft. length of the building. 
The ceiling is coffered with broad flat ribs, 
and the complete perspective from end to end 
makes an imposing vista. Above this gallery 
ig a mezzanine for staff and students’ use. 
while the whole of the top floor is occupied 
by a great top-lighted gallery, which, with 
the new galleries over the present north 
reading-room (united to the extension by the 
new eee), _—— once form a public part 
ot the museum. The great gallery is effec- 
tively planned with smeccon eat off by 
columned screens at each end and lighted by 
domed skylights, these forming ultimately 
the connexions to the projected further 
extensions. The roof of the main gallery is 
ingeniously constructed : steel trusses cased in 
iat he eapartens a tog lantern- 

» below which is a i 

side, covered externally ah cane, ie 
: ee 

, . There exposed internally 
the trusses are cased with ued panelling. A 
tail-track to carry a travelling platform for 
convenience in cleaning the roof glazing is 
continued through one end of the skylight 
gl = gp out of sight 
alae e curb of this skylight 
. ame Se to be seen 
tion from the pg pe : page sar 
ullnose is not particularly hap 
: - party was conducted by Me Theodore 
“oe os ga Tait and Whitelaw, 
Plymouth, who <a dle Rid oe den 
interesting information. iii 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


, Tit usual weekly meeting of the London 
com Council was held - Tuesday in the 
ert Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
i, Chairman, presiding. 
uae Finance Committee recom- 
pe and it was agreed, that loans should 
Islin wr to borough councils as follows :— 
15,6841 nee — laters. 4 works and 
. ‘city undertaking ; 
61. for Paving works. ee 
SCOMOTION AND ‘TRANSPORT IN LONDON.— 
meaded rey Purposes Committee recom- 
to the P hat a communication be addressed 
7 hea Minister inquiring whether, as 
breed — consideration given by his 
a the be vernment to the representations 
de — 'n favour of the establishment 
indicated ic Board for London on the lines 
mistion — the Report of the Royal Com- 
legislation 7. vernment propose to introduce 
tions, Th, 8ive effect to such representa- 
Board jg to ere of this proposed Traffic 
to whieh a some controlling authority 
© question of locomotion, so 
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closely connected with the provision of 
housing accommodation, the control of the 
increasingly congested traffic of London, 
and other important problems should be 
referred, and that only such projects as might 
be approved by this ee should be allowed 
to be brought before Parliament. After some 
discussion the recommendation was agreed to. 

ENLARGEMENT OF ScHoor.—It is proposed 
to provide additional public elementary school 
accommodation for about 200 children by the 
enlargement of the Ecclesbourne-road School, 
Croydon. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—Additional office accommo- 
dation is to be provided on the girls’ floor 
of the Morden-terrace School, Greenwich, 
and certain wards at Colney Hatch Asylum 
_ h be improved at an estimated cost of 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Kin@’s BENCH DIVISION: DIVISIONAL COURT. 
(Before Justices DARLING and BUCKNILL.) 
Hope & Sons, Ltd. v. Goode: 
Building Owners or Contractors? Interesting 
Appeal. 


THIS was an appeal raising a question 
whether building owners or contractors were 
liable for the payment of a claim by another 
firm for work done on the order of the archi- 
tect, and was decided on Thursday, February 
22. The appellants, Messrs. Hope & Sons, 
Ltd., builders and general contractors, of 
Lionel-street, Birmingham, asked to have set 
aside a judgment of the Birmingham County 
Court Judge. 

Mr. Cave, Counsel appearing for the ap- 
pellants, explained that the claim in the action 
was for 49/., a small amount, but the question 
to be decided by the Court was of some im- 
portance. It appeared that in March, 1910, 
the trustees of a Wesleyan Chapel at Coventry 
(who were the respondents to the appeal) 
accepted a contract from Mr. Thomas Randall, 
a builder of Coventry, for alteration to the 
chapel. The appellants had nothing to do 
with the contract; but in July, 1910, they were 
approached by Mr. Crouch, an architect, and 
asked to tender for certain alterations to the 
heating apparatus. They quoted 35/., and that 
offer was accepted, in addition to which other 
work was accepted at about 14/. When the 
work was completed the appellants received a 
certificate from the architect and applied to the 
trustees for payment. The claim was at once 
repudiated, and appellants told to apply for 
payment to Mr. Randall, who, it was said, 
wag the contractor for the whole of the altera- 
tions. Application was made to Mr. Randall, 
but payment was refused, and a writ was 
issued. Then Mr. Randall filed his petition in 
bankruptcy. The appellants repeated their 
application to the chapel trustees for payment, 
but the money was not forthcoming, so action 
was brought. The County Court Judge held 
that by applying to Mr. Randall for payment 
the plaintiffs had set in motion a legal process 
which debarred them from claiming from the 
trustees. He gave judgment for the defendants 
on plaintiffs’ claim for 35/. for work done to 
the heating apparatus, and allowed plaintiffs 
141. for other items. Counsel argued that the 
Judge was wrong in holding as he had, for 
there was no evidence to prove that the 
appellants had done anything which constituted 
a release to the defendants from the liability, 
and, as building owners, to pay the appellants. 

Mr. Randall, it appeared, had received the 
352. from the trustees, as their agent for the 
payment of the appellants’ claim, but had not 
paid it. Counsel submitted that that fact 
did not do away with the appellants’ right to 
sue the trustees as principals. 

For the respondents, Mr. Joy argued that 
the Judge’s finding was correct. Although the 
appellants had not in so many words 
abandoned their right to claim from the 
trustees, and agreed to claim from Mr. 
Randall, they had done so by their conduct, 
for they were aware of the fact that the 
trustees had paid the money to Mr. Randall 
to be forwarded to appellants, yet they had 
delayed in applying for it. ‘ : 

Delivering his judgment, Mr. Justice Darling 
said it had been argued that by going to 
Mr. Randall the appellants had made a second 
contract with the trustees, which set aside 
the first contract and made plaintiffs creditors 
of Mr. Randall and not of the defendants. He 
came to the conclusion that that was not a 
substitution of one contract for another, and 
did not relieve the defendants of their liability 
to the appellants for the payment of the 35J. 
Therefore the County Court Judge was wrong 
in his judgment, and the appeal would be 
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allowed with costs, and jedqnen entered for 
be appellants for the full amount of their 
claim. 


Mr. Justice Bucknill concurred. 


Kine’s Bencu DIvIsIon. 

(Before Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE.) 
Liability of Builders and Employers : 
Allen v. London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Ltd. 

THIs action, of great importance to ‘builders 
and contractors in regard to insurance against 
claims for compensation for personal injuries 
caused to people in accidents through the 
negligence of employees, was heard on 
February 20, when Mr. Morris Joseph Allen, 
builder and decorator, of Adelaide-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, London, proceeded against the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, 
Ltd., of London, in regard to an alleged 
breach of agreement. 

The defendant company denied liability. 
Mr. Colam appeared for the plaintiff, and the 
defendant company were represented by Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. Harris. 

Opening the case for Mr. Allen, Counsel 
stated that Mr. Allen had a policy with the 
defendant company whereby he was _in- 
demnified for twelve months against all claims 
that he might be legally liable to pay as 
compensation for injuries caused to any person 
through any horse, or horse-drawn vehicle 
belonging to plaintiff, or in the charge of any 
authorised driver in the employment of the 
plaintiff. 

On January 28, 1910, a driver employed by 
the plaintiff was in charge of a four-wheeled 
van at Vauxhall Bridge-road, Battersea, and 
as the result of an accident two men named 
Turner and Ridsdel were thrown to the ground 
and injured by the wheels of the van. 

Eventually proceedings were taken by 
Turner and Ridsdel against Mr. Allen to 
recover compensation for their injuries. The 
defendant company, in accordance with the 
terms of the policy, gave instructions respect- 
ing the defence of the actions, which were 
heard before the Lord Chief Justice and a 
jury, with the result that Turner was awarded 
2007. and costs, and Ridsdel 1752. and costs. 
The costs were taxed, and subsequently execu- 
tion was put in on the plaintiff, who in order 
AF. save his goods had to pay a sum of about 





After the trial of the action the defendant 
company forwardéd to the solicitors to the 
plaintiff 375/.; but it was intimated afterwards 
that the odd sum of 752. had been paid in 
mistake, as the total liability of the defendant 
company under the policy was 3001. 

Mr. Colam proceeded to argue that as the 
defendant company had taken over the defence 
of the actions they could not now recover 
losses incurred in their efforts to evade liability. 
They made voluntary payments in order to 
get a benefit for themselves, viz., the escaping 
of liability altogether. In regard to the argu- 
ment as to the liability being limited under 
the policy to 300/., he submitted that it was 
for the defendant company to prove that these 
two claims arose out of “one accident’’ and 
‘one occurrence.” 

Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C. (for the defendant 
company), argued that the policy fixed a limit 
of 3001. as to compensation, costs, charges, 
and all expenses. 

Counsel called the men Kidsdel and Turner, 
who gave evidence as to the accident, after 
which his Lordship expressed the opinion that 
there was “one occurrence,” out of which the 
accidents arose. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, in further argument, 
contended that in no circumstances could 
more than 3001. be recovered. As to the 751. 
paid in excess, the defendants would not press 
for the return of that. 

Replying to Mr. Salter, Mr. Colam argued 
that if assured persons under these circum- 
stances were liable to have large bills of costs 
run up against them without having any means 
of controlling them, such a contract of in- 
demnity would constitute a burden rather than 
a benefit. The defendant company were not 
asked to go and fight the claims, and if they 
chose to adopt the course the plaintiff could 
not be held fiable in regard to all their costs. 

In delivering judgment, his Lordship stated 
that his view of the contract between the 
parties was that if the plaintiff defended an 
action he could not recover from the company 
more than 300/.; but if the company under- 
took litigation that required the assured to 
lend his name for the purpose of the litigation, 
then there arose a common law liabilit— to 
pay the costs. The plaintiff consequently was 
entitled to judgment. There would be judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for 2187. 3s. 3d., with 
costs. j ; F 

A stay of execution with a view to an 
appeal was granted to the defendants. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. ; Public Appointments, xx. ; Auction Sales, xxviii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for 





Competitions. 





Marcu 9. — London, E.C.— New. Orrices.— 
The Port of London Authority invite pre- 
liminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars. 

MarcH 15.— Drammen, Norway.—Rai.iway- 
STATION.—Particulars from the Norges Stats- 


er, Christiania. 
Marco 15. — Prestatyn, North Wales. — 
LayiInGc-out Estate.—Lord Aberconway and _ the 
Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
for laying-out_of the estate. Three premiums 
ere offered. Particulars from 33, Henrietta- 
street, W.C. See advertisement in issue of 
January 5 for further particulars. 

Marcy 16. — Harrow. — Pusiic Orrices.—The 
Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
enlargement of and alterations to their Public 

ces. See advertisement in issue of January 5 
for further particulars. : 

Marcu 25.—Colchester. ScHoo.t.—Limited to 
architects practising in the borough. 

Marcu 30.—Edinburgh.—MemMoriaL To KING 
Epwarp.—Limited. See Competition News, 
p. 151, February 9. 

Markco 31.—Manitoba, Canada.—PaRLIAMENT 
BuiLpincs.—The Government of Manitoba 
invite designs for the new Parliament buildings 
to be erected in the City of wennions. 
advertisement in issue of February 9 for further 
particulars. 

APRIL 4.—Portland.—Counci, OFrrices.—The 
Portland U.D.C. invite competitive designs for 
Council Offices. Premiums of 501. and 101. are 
offered. See advertisement in issue _ of 
February 23 for further particulars. 

Apri 20.—Birmingham.—B.ve Coat ScHoo.. 
—Limited to local architects. Assessors, Mr. 
G. H. Hunt, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. C. E. Bate- 
men, F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from the Secre- 
tary, the Blue Coat School, Birmingham. 

May 1.—Rhos Ruabon.—Parir oF WoRKMEN’S 
CoTTaGes.—Premiums of 101. and 51. Assessor, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. Particulars 
from Mr, G_, Meirion Griffiths, Rhos Ruabon. 


May 1.—Society, of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 261. 
and medal. 


May 1. — Wombwell.—Swimmine Batus.— 
The Wombwell U.D.C. invite designs in com- 
petition for public swimming baths, to be 
erected in Hough-lane, Wombwell, Yorkshire. 
Three prizes of the value of 40l., 301., and 201. 
respectively are offered for the designs placed 
first, second and third respectively by the 
assessor, See advertisement in issue of 
February 16 for further particulars. 

JUNE 28.— Hale, Cheshire.—Town PLANNING 
ScHeME.—Premiums 501. and 25/. Particulars 
from the Council Offices, Hale. 

Juty 1.—-Dusseldorf.—A_ plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8761. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 865, September 29. 

AvGust 380. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
ome ron with medal, is offered for essay on a 

ospital subject. Particulars from the Sanitary 
Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 

TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 
* No Date.—Ormskirk.—C.vs-Hovuse.—Com- 
pase plans are invited for proposed club- 
ouse for Ormskirk Golf Club. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


No Date. — Sheffield. — Cripptes’ Home. — 
Limited to local architects. Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. P. Edwards, 


F.R.I.B.A., assessors. 

No Date. — Warrington. — Scnoor, — The 
Warrington Education Committee invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of a public 
elementary school. See advertisement in issue 
of February 16 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

MarcnH 2.—Bedwas.—Premises.—Erection of 
shop premises on the Newport-road, for the 
Llanbradach Co-operative Society, Ltd. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from 





Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect, Church-street, 
Pontypridd. ; 

Marcu 2.—Cleckheaton.—Suops.—Erection of 
two shops, etc., Bradford-road. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. R. Castle & Son, archi- 
tects, London City and Midland Bank-chambers, 
Cleckheaton. ; 

March 2.—Moelfre.—Cortaces.—Erection of 
six cottages. Drawings and specifications with 
Mr. W. G. Williams, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Bangor. : 

Marcu 2.—Pitglassie.—AppITIoNs.—For addi- 
tions to dwelling-house, Mid Pitglassie, Auchter- 
less. plans and specifications with Mr. W. L. 
Duncan, architect, Turriff. 

Marcu 4.—Aberkenfig.—Hovuses.—Erection_ of 
twenty houses, for the Pandy Estate Building 
Club No. 2. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
F. W. Burnett, architect, Tondu, near Bridgend. 

Marcy 4,—Bideford.—Cuurcu.—Erection of a 
United Methodist church, with a school hall, 
classrooms, etc. Plans and _ specification. seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 11, 1s., from Mr. 
Canitth oe Rees, architect, 3, Dumfries-place, 

rdiff. 


Marcu 4,—Blackwood.—HAat..—-Erection of a 
new mission hall. Plans and __ specifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from 
Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Blackwood. : 

Marcu 4.—Bradford.—WakeEHOUSE, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of shed, motor-house, and warehouse at 
Dumb, Hill, Frizinghall. Drawings and general 
conditions of contract seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from the City Architect, Town 
Hall, Bradford. ) 

Marcn 4.—Chepstow.—Sration.—For erection 
of a police-station. Plans and specification with 

r. W. Tanner, F.S.I., County Surveyor. 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. ‘ 

Marco 4.—Listowel.—Hovses.—Erection _ of 
thirty houses. Plans and specifications by Mr. 
J .O’Malley, B.E., Limerick. 

Marcu 4.—Moretonhampstead.—ScHOOoLRoom. 
—For erection of a Sunday schoolroom. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. J. C. Beare, archi- 
tect, 42, Devon-square, Newton Abbot. 

March 4.—Torryburn.—ScHoo..—Erection of 
proposed new school. Plans and schedules from 
Mr. John Houston, architect, St. Margaret’s- 
street, Dunfermline. 

Marcu 5.—Blackpool.—Snop, etc.—Erection of 
a meter-testing shop and other buildings adjoin- 
ing the gecoeet workshops in Hull and Sefton 
streets. lans, specification, and_ conditions of 
contract seen, and quantities and form of tender 
from the architect, Mr. Herbert Wade, 27, Birley- 
street, Blackpool. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Marcu 5.—Brighton.—AppiTions.—For altera- 
tions and additions to_the existing stewards’ 
stand on the Brighton Race Ground, and erec- 
tion of a club stand. Specification and form of 
tender at the Town Hall, Brighton, and_the 
drawings with the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

_Marcu 5.—Dowlais.—Suops, retc.—For erec- 
tion of two shops, with offices and_dwelling- 
house, in Union and Wind-street. Plans and 
specification_seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Marco 5.—Kirkham.—Hovse, EtTc.—Erection 
of a workshop and house in Station-road. Plans, 
specification, and conditions of contract seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the architect, 
Mr. C. J. Cross, Kirkham. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Marcn 6.—Blackwood.—Vit.as.—Erection of 
twelve (or more) semi-detached villas, for the 
Blackwood Central Building Club. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Blackwood. 

March 6.—Great Yarmouth.—Stas.inc.—For 
erection of stabling for twenty-six horses on the 
racecourse, South Denes. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities from Mr. J, W. Cock- 
rill, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Great Yarmouth. 

Marcu 6.—Hayes.—Hovses, etc.—For the lay- 
ing out of the site, construction of roads, sewers, 
fences, etc., and_the building of fifty-one_houses 
at Elder’s-field, Wood End-green, Hayes, Middle- 
sex. Drawings, specification, and form of tender 
from Mr. D. GC. Fiddler, M.S.E., the Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council. at the Council 
Offices, Grange-road, Hayes, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

Marce 6.—Holmfirth.—SHEp, ETC.—For erection 
of a warping shed and offices at Deanhouse Mills. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. J. Barrowclough & Son, architects, 
Cross-roads, Holmfirth. 

* Marcu 6.—Lowestoft.—Scuoot.—The Lowes- 
toft Education. Committee invite tenders for 
erection of a school for about 430 children. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 


errors that may occur. 


: 


| 


March 6.—St. Austell.—Resipence, en — 
Erection of a new residence, garage, greenhouses 
po * ae exe ee ay specifications 

with Mr. B. C. Andrew, M.S.A. i 
Biddicks-court, St. Austell. + crcl, 

Marco 7.—Ammanford.—Premists. 
of business premises at Quay-street. Plans anj 
specifications from Mr. David Thomas 
M.I.Mun.E., architect and surveyor, Ammanford, 

Marco 7, — Ballynacargy.—Resipence—For 
erection of a dispensary and medical officer's 
residence. Specification by Mr. P. Menton 
architect, with Mr, L. Gavin, Clerk, Mullingar. 

Marcu 7.—Evenwood.—Hovse.—For erection 
of mine manager’s house, Plans and specifica. 
tion with Mr. J. E. Chilton, architect Bank 
chambers, Darlington. 

Marco 7.—Mevagissey.—Manse.—For demoli- 
tion of present manse and erection of new mans 
in Church-street. Drawings and _ specifications 
with Mr, J. Kemble, Mevagissey, and particu. 
lars from Messrs. F. C. Jury & Son, architects 
and surveyors, ‘‘ Tregarthan,” Poltair, §. 
Austell. 

, Marcu 7.—St. Austell.—PicGerirs.—For ere- 
tion of new piggeries at_ the Workhouse. Plans 
and specifications with the Master of the Work 
house. 

Marcy 9.—Arnside.—ConveEnience.—For build. 
a public convenience for ladies and gentlemen. 
Plans seen, and quantities, specification, and 
information. from Mr. A. W._M. Cuttriss, 
A.M. Inst.C.E.I., 8, Beech-villas, Kendal. 

Marco 9.—Barnstaple.—Puiiine Dowy— 
For pulling down the Red Cow_ premises at 
peer of Castle-street and Holland-street. 

‘articulars from Mr. E Saunders, M.R.S.1., 
Borough Surveyor, The Strand, Barnstaple. 

March 9.—Byers Green, . etc.—AbDpiTI0Ns.— 
For additions, alterations, and repairs to follow- 


—Erection 


ing houses :—. Hive Inn, Fishburn; Pear Tree 
Inn, Byers Green; Marquis of Granby Inn, 
Byers relly Plans and specifications at the 


houses. Mr. T. 
veyor, Consett. 

Marca 9.—Portsmouth.—AtreRations.—For 
alterations at Driver’s Restaurant, 7 and 9, Edin- 
burgh-road. Drawings and _ quantities wit Mr. 
A. E. eapee, architect, Prudential-buildings, 
Portsmouth. 


H. Murray, aichitect and sur- 


MarcnH 9. — Sithney. — ScHooL.—For new 
Council school. Plans and_ specification with 
Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect to the Committee. 
Green Lane, Redruth. 


Marcu 9.—Wigmore.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions and alterations at the District Schools, 
pee pyro _West Bromwich. Plans, specification, 
and conditions of contract seen, and forms 4 
tender, on deposit of il. 1s.. from Mr. A.B. 
Ward, Clerk, 22, Lombard-street, West 
Bromwich. 

Marco 12. — Brentford. — Wanenouse.— The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for * 
extension of a warehouse at Brentford Doc 
Middlesex. Plans and specification -—, “ 
forms of tender and quantities at the Office ° 
the Engineer at Paddington Station, London. 

Marcu 12,—Cleckheaton.—Extenstoxs.— Ene 
tion of extensions to motor engineering woes 
Commercial Mills. Plans seen, and ona 
from Messrs. Howarth & Howarth, architects, 
etc., Old Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 

Marco  12.—Devon.—Station.—The _ 
Western Railway invite tenders for the ns 
of station buildings at Dawlish Warren, ro 4 
Plans and specification seen. and forms 0! om 
and quantities obtained, at the Office 0 
Engineer at North-road, Plymouth, Station. Pa 

Marcu 12.—Dublin.—Baxery.— Erection mnt 
new bakery at the Richmond Asylum, pe 
gorman, Dublin. Plans, specifications, an feos 
ditions of contract, by Mr. George aa : 

.C.S.I.. M.Inst.C.E.I., engineer ai 
tect, 1 and 2, Foster-place, Dublin. “a 
* MarcH 12.—West Ham.— Bue to 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for a buil ~ 
contain twelve slipper-baths, with ag op os 
etc., in Fen-street, Tidal Basin, BS ae 
tisement-in this issue for further particu eat 

Marcu 13, — St. Helens. — ConsERv ire cia 
Erection aun i seperate (Oe Arthur 

; culars and si : emeet, 
Wr Bradley, M.Inst.C.E., the Borough Engineer 
Town , St. Helens. —" pie mi 
ancH 14.—Littlehampton.— y 8; 
re erection of a block of stables and cart-shed 
also pair of workmen’s cottages, Ww! f pr 
wallings and other works on the 4 Oe Tittle 
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8. ’ 8 
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be sent in. 
peta Mr. H. Howard, M.S.A., Town Offices, 


The date gi 


Surveyor, ; 
: . Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

LittlenaP ig Ottershaw.—HoUsE FoR NURSES. 
* Guardians invite tenders for 


hertsey : 
i tae a house for nurses in the grounds 


orkhouse at Ottershaw. See advertise- 
ot te has issue for further particulars. 

Mince 20.—eeds.—ScHoo.—Extension of the 
Moortown Council School. Quantities and forms 
of tender at the Education Department (Archi- 
tect’s Section), Calverley-street, Leeds. 

Mirch 26.—Westbourne.—ScnHoo..—Erection 
of a new elementary Council school. Plans, 
specification, and conditions of contract seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. 
Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., County Educa- 
tion Architect, Thurloe House, High-street, 
Worthing. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Minch 28. — Brentwood. — ADDITIONS.—For 
alterations and additions at the Asylum. Draw- 
ings, specifications, conditions, and forms of con- 
tract at the Office of the County, Architect, 73, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford. Deposit of 51. for 
quantities to Mr. H. H. Gepp, Clerk to the 
Visiting Committee, 57, New-street, Chelmsford, 


Essex. 

Apri, 1.—Birmingham.—BoOILER-HOUSE, ETC.— 
For erection of boiler-house, etc., at the electric 
generating station, Summer-lane. Quantities 
from the quantity surveyors, Messrs Ewen 
Harper & Brother, Ruskin-chambers, Corpora- 
tion-street, Birmingham. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

No Date.—Barrow-in-Furness.—For erection 
of a detached house in Croslands Park. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Settle & 
Brundrit, A.R.I.B.A., Ulverston and Barrow-in- 


Furness. 

No Date.—Bradford.—ResIpENcE.—Erection of 
residence off Hollingwood-lane. Messrs. John 
~ o & Sons, architects, North-street, 

eighley. 

No Date.—Bury.—ExTENSIons.—For erection 
of new extensions to bakery in Georgina-street. 
Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agur-street, Bury. 

No Date.—Buxton.—ALTERATIONS.—For pump- 
room alterations. Mr. F. Langley, engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. Deposit of 31. 3s. 
No Date.—Doncaster.--PREMISES.—For erec- 
ti of new business premises and offices in 
High-street. Architect, Mr. T. H. Johnson, 20, 
Pnory-place, Doncaster 

No Date.—Fort William.—Dam, erc.—For 
construction of a reinforced concrete dam, wall, 
and sluices on River Aylort. Mr. Mackintosh, 
CE., Lic.R.1.B.A., Fort William, Scotland. 

No Date.—Girsby.—Hovuse.—Erection of a 
new vicagage house at Girsby. near Darlington. 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, Darlington. 

0 Date.—Hitchin._-Bacon ESTABLISHMENT.— 

Por ht ool - .. Seow Saeine Se ro 
cifications from Mr. L. M. Dougl 

FRSE. 8, Lauder road, ke 
0 Date.—Isle of Man.—A.terations.—F 

ipetions and additions to buildings at Peel. 

bs of Man. Quantities from Mr. §. Kemp, 

urveyor, 6. Princess-street, Manchester. 

No Date.—Middlesbrough.—ExTENsIon.—For 
aipaicn to business premises, No. 44, Newport- 
all goer ne specifications with Mr. Harry 
Mid dissbrourh and surveyor, 123, Albert-road, 

0 DATE.—Mullion.—BuncaLow.—Erecti 
pi pungalow on Lord Clifden’s bedidine pn ang 

“en and specification with Mr, Arthur Gilbert 

Py ong 47, Market-street, Falmouth. ; 
ATE.—Peel (I. of M.).—ADDITION , 
al Co-operative Holidays Association g Beira 
bo pe eg ae = additions to buildings 
Bs - further ina = 
0 DaTe.—St. Ives.—Baxery.—Erecti 
tg and alterations to PR soit cl Sg 
P tetboroaghs & Fordham, architects, 
9 DaTe.—Ton Pentre.—Hatt.—F i 
New workmen's Ion 7 ee or rection of 
Valley, for the Maindy pons F Soran Ghondda 


workmen ° Deposit of 31 
] vt. . Mr. W. D. 
Pentre. nisi. architect, 194, Yetrad-road, 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


March 437 

a -—~Horncastle.—BripcE.— i 
sonal af Day getilding wooden pts Rigg 
Offices. erby. Specifications at the Council 


M 
stallation op Deel. ALTERNATOR, ETC.—For in- 
& 1,500-kw eeon House generating station of 
§ ieatia Polyphase alternator and accessories 
Electra 3 be form of tender from the City 
Deposit of it gineer, Fleet-street, Dublin, on 


6.—8udb 
tion ury.—Brivce.—F af 
of ferro-concrete bridge on the Hesmshtens 


THE BUILDER. 


system. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, County 
Architect, 51. Abbeygatestreet, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


Marcu 6.—Swansea.—P tant, Etc.—For turbo- 
alternators and any nee plant. Specification 
and form of tender from the Borough Electricat 
Engineer, Mr. C. L. Prusmann, Electricity 
Department, Strand, Swansea. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Marco 7.—Glasgow.—P.Lant, eEtc.—For in- 
stalling a filtration and aération plant in 
Gorbals Baths. Particulars from the General 
Bensoer. Baths Department, 38, College-street, 

asgow. 

Marcu 8.—Ipswich.—Docx.—For. construction 
of a small branch dock at Tovell’s Wharf. Plans 
and specification seen, and form of tender from 
Mr E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ipswich. 

MarcH 8.—London.—INsTaLLaTion.—For_ elec- 
trical installation at the Victoria-embankment 
Gardens conveniences, for the London : 
Drawings and specification, form of tender, etc., 
with the Chief Engineer of the Council, Mr. 

.. Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., County Hall, Spring- 
gadrens, 8S.W. Deposit of 10s. 

Marco 23. —Southampton.—HeatTine, eETC.—- 
For erection of heating and hot-water_supply 
systems, etc., at Infirmary, Shirley Warren. 
Specification and drawings, on deposit of 21. 2s., 
from Mr. A. alden, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Clerk’s Offices, the Workhouse, St. Mary-street, 
Southampton. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Marcu 2. — Huddersfield. — Paintina. — For 
painting and cleaning the central and district 
police-stations. Specifications and forms of 
tender from the Chief Constable. 
_ March 4.—Chatham.—Parintinec.—For paint- 
ing exterior of Glencoe-road Council schools. 
specification and form of tender at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chatham. 

Marca 5.—Greenwich.—Paintine, Etc.—For 

external pointing and_ repainting works to 
mortuary chapels at Shooter’s Hill Cemetery. 
Specification and form of tender from_ the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Greenwich. 
. Marco 5. — Sunderland. — Parntine. — For 
inside painting, etc., of reception-room, Council- 
chamber, and cloakroom, Town Hall. anes 
tions seen, and form of tender at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

Markco 6.—South Shields.—Srores.—For the 
supply of engine-room stores, etc. Conditions 
and specification from Mr. 3 Ellis, 
A.M. Inst.E,E., A.M.Inst.M.E., Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer, Electric Supply Department, 
Mill Dam, South Shields. 

Marcu 7.— London.-—Paintinc.—For repairs, 

ainting, whitewashing, etc., at_the Newington 

orkhouse, Westmoreland-road, Walworth, S.E., 
and the Boyson-road Homes, S.E. Specification 
and form of tender from the Guardians’ Archi- 
tect, Mr. A, Saxon Snell, F.R.LB.A., of 22, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Deposit of 101. 

Marcu | 9.—Barnstaple.—PainTiInG.—For __ex- 
ternal painting of Rock Park lodge. Specifica- 
tion with Mr. E. . Saunders, M.R.S.I., 
Borough Surveyor, The Strand, Barnstaple. 

* Marcu 11.—Kensington.—Petro, Mortors.— 
The Kensington B.C. invite estimates, etc., for 
the provision of two petrol motors. | adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

_ Marcn 12.—Norwich.—Paintine.—For paint- 
ing works at the pavilion, the adjoining cottage, 
and ranger’s house, on Mousehold Heath. 
Specification seen, and forms of tender from Mr. 
Arthur E, Collins, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, 
Guildhall, Norwich. 

Marcu 13.—Ashton-in-Makerfield.—PaInTINnG. 
—For painting and decorating internally the 
several blocks of buildings at Isolation Hospital, 
Bryn- Specification and conditions from 
|» A aeehiea Council Offices, Ashton-in-Maker- 


eld. 
Marcu 13.—Herne Bay.—Parntine, Etc.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
cleaning and painting work at St. Anne’s Home, 
Herne Bay, Kent. Specification by Mr. W. T 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E.. M.I.Mech.E., Engineer- 
in-Chief, seen _at the Office of the Board, 
Embankment, E.C. Deposit of 11. 
* March 13.—London.—Paintine, eEtc.—The 
Metropolitan, Asylums Board invite tenders for 
cleaning, painting, and repairing certain hos- 
pitals in the London district. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
* Apri, 2.—Bethnal Green.—PaintiInG.—The 
Bethnal Green Guardians invite tenders for 
painting portion of the interior of the school, 
High-road, ytonstone. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WOR 





Marcu 2.—Bargoed.—Roap.—For the forma- 
tion of a road on the Gilfach Fargoed Fach 
Estate. Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. 


255 


W. A. Rodger, Hanbury-road, 
Bargoed. 

Markco 2.—Bolsover.--Mater1aLs.—For supply 
of road materials. Form of tender_and_ condi- 
tions of contract from Mr. W. Browne, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bolsover. 

Marcnh 2—Chesterton.—GraniTE.—For supply 
of broken granite and. slag. _Forms. of. tender 
from the Surveyor, Mr. J. Dunn, Brunswick 
House, Cambridge. 

Marcn 2. — Guisborough. — MarTeriats.—For 
the supply of whinstone, ordinary slag, and 
tarred slag. Particulars from Mr. R. . Kil- 
burn, surveyor, Guisborough. 

Marcu 4.—Ashington.—Roap MetaL.—For 
supply of road metal. Mr. G. Beaty, Surveyor, 
Council-chambers, Ashington. 

Marcn 4.— Cudworth. — Granite.—For the 
supply of granite and slag. Particulars and 
form of tender from Mr, W. T. Lynam, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Cudworth. 

Marcx 5.—Brentford.—Pavine.—For paving 
with granite setts, Ferry-lane, Old Brentford. 
Specification, conditions, and forms of tender 
from Mr. J. Croxford, Surveyor, Clifden 
House, Boston-road, Brentford. 

Marcnx 5, — London.— Roap.—For kerbing, 
channelling, and metalling the roadways, and 
paving the footpaths with artificial stone, of Col- 
pogreneces. Sydenham. Plan at the Town 
Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). Form 
of tender, general conditions, and_specification, 
on deposit of 5s., from Mr. Edward Wright, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. 


architect, 7, 


Marcw 6.—Barnsley.—Roap.—For draining, 
levelling, metalling, flagging, channelling, and 
completing of Wilkinson-street, Charles-street, 
and part of St. John’s- . Drawings and 
specifications seen, and forms of tender from 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sur- 
veyor, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

Marcu 6,—Dallas.—Roap.—For widening and 
strengthening, the MRhininver-road. Drawings 
and specification seen, and auantities from Mr. 

Bae Hogg, Surveyor, 24, Academy-street, 
Elgin. 

MarcnH 6.—Thornton.—Sewers.—For_ laying 
sewers in_a portion of Bourne and Lawsons 
roads. _ seen, and_ specification and 
quantities, on deposit of 1l., to Mr. Henry 
Fenton, Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Thornton-le-Fylde, vid Preston. 

March 9.—Bakewell.—Sewerace.—For con- 
struction of 9-in, stoneware pipe sewer, with 
manholes, etc., at Stanton-in-Peak. Plan, 
specification, etc., seen, and form of tender from 
the engineers, Messrs. Brady & Partington, Town 
Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Marcr 9.—Stanton.—Sewace.—Construction of 
stoneware pive sewer, with manholes, etc., at 
Stanton-in-Peak. Plan, specification, etc., seen, 
and Form of tender from engineers. Messrs. 
Brady & Partington, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Marco 11.—Eastbourne.—CEMENT, ETC.—For 
supply of, Portland cement, cast-iron goods, etc. 
Specifications seen, and forms of tender from Mr. 
A. Ernest Prescott, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Eastbourne. 

Marcu 11.—Leighton Buzzard.—MATERIALS.— 
For supply of granite, slag, sand, and gravel. 
Tender forms from the Surveyor, Mr. M 
Gurney, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

Marcu 11.—London.—Roaps.—For making-up 
and paving Normanhurst-road, for the Wands- 
worth B.C. Specification and drawings seen, 
and forms of tender from the Foseng> Engineer, 
New Streets Department, 56. East-hill, ands- 
worth, 8S.W. Deposit of 51. 5s. 

MarcH 11.—Palfrey.—Srreets.—For the re- 

making and completing of Port-street, Palfrey. 
Plans and specification with the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Council House, Walsall. 
* Marco 15.—Manchester.—Main DRAINAGE.— 
The Rivers Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of 
main drainage work. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Marc 18.—Raunds.—Sewace.—For extensions 
to sewage-disposal works. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. Thomas Yorke, Surveyor to the 
Council. i 

Marcu 21.—Wenlock.—Sewace.—For laying 
and jointing 12-in. and 9-in. stoneware pipe 
sewers; also construction of liquefying tanks, 
bacteria beds, humus tank sludge beds, and 
other works. Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities and form of tender from the 
engineers, Messrs Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple- 
row, Birmingham, on deposit of 31. 3s 
* Marcu 23. — Westmancote. — Szwer.—The 
Tewkesbury R.D.C. invite tenders for laying 
sewer and construction of works at Westmancote, 
in the Parish of Bredon. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. — Bingley. — Macapam.—For _ the 
macadamising of Crow Nest-road. Quantities 
from Mr. H. Bottomley, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bingley, Yorks. 
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Hluction Sales. 
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Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. | Bi. 8 

*BUILDING SITE, LONG-ACRE, W.C.—At the Mart  ...........cccssesseseesscccessesenceenesccsseseeeeenes Robins, Gore, & Mercer ......... psp sascsRGruncsebeeee ties coves Mar. 5 
*WOODWORKING MACHINERY—At 76, Orpingley-road, Finsbury Park...............sssesseseee H.-W. Smit .........esessssescssesssecssecseseesenessesssssesescsesenanareeses | Mar. § 
*DEALS, BATIENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. ......... MRNINNURNIN IRIN oss dasivecess38 doncascs5as escbasccceccssbonteeancweesecescerces Mar. 6 
*DECORATOn’S STOCK anp MATERIALS, EDGWARE-ROAD, N.—On the Premises ...... Joshua Baker, Cooke, & Standen ........ Pee cori re poy em | Mar. 7 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, HONOR OAK—At the Mart ..............cccecssseesseeseeeeceneeceeees TNO TD A ODT «coins ssc niuses5 soassascunsatsovmdetdicadessnneteveetesasee Mar. 14 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND—At the Mart ...............cccccccccscoscccccrcsrccsscccssceccesscesscnseosconses MUMMMIIERD RIN. Sibcasscscancsssecses coos cbeeuees canteateubasegevisecsierecs see Mar. 2» 

nn ——— 














FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hotel, Norway. 

Information has been received regarding a 
proposal to form a company for the construc- 
tion in Norway of a large hotel. Particulars 
may be obtained by British contractors and 
manufacturers on application to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade. 
Building in Turkey. 

There is a considerable amount of building 
likely to be done in Constantinople shortly 
(see Board of Trade Journal of August 3, 1911, 
pp. 211-12). The two large areas destroyed by 
the fires in Stamboul in July, 1911, must be 
rebuilt, and there are schemes for improving 
the town. Comparatively little of the building 
material used is brought from the United 
Kingdom. 


—_ —- 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








2,303 of 1911.—Frederick Adolphus Luppin 
and John Robert Haw: Door knobs. 

2,808 of 1912.—Philip Charles Knightley 
Wolfe Murray and Joseph John Cartwright : 
Cooking-ranges and stoves. 

2,840 of 1911.—Arthur Henry Barker: Inde- 
pendent fireplaces and stoves. 

2,911 of 1911.—John Augustus Walton Ward 
and Elyard Atherstone Walmisley: Switch 
systems for electric lighting. 

5,883 of 1911.—Napier Prentice: 
heating and cooking devices. 

4,885 of 1911.—Isaac Shone: 
systems. 

9,851 of 1911.—James Slater & Co., Ltd., and 
Charles Reed Allensby: Flap ventilators or 
dampers. 

12,475 of 1911.—Adolf Karger: Method of 
and means for the manufacture of paving- 
stones, 

16,286 of 1911.—Franz Louis Beckert: Mud 
grab or scoop for sinks, drain gullies, and the 


like. 
of 1911—Hans Woruda: 


17,023 
work. 

20,828 of 1911.—Ferdinand Eugene Colignon : 
Cooking-ranges. 

26,212 of 1911.—James Farley: Means for 
supporting and maintaining drain-pipes in 
position. 

28,795 of 1911.—Edward Esender: Ventilators 
for windows. 


SEEN ati conn nee! 
TRADE CATALOGUE. 


Electrical 


Sewerage 


Concrete 


We have received from Messrs. T. & W. 
Farmiloe, Ltd., Rochester-row, Westminster, 
S.W., a catalogue of paints, colours, varnishes, 
distempers, etc., manufactured by them, in 
which they draw special attention to their 
“Nine Elms” pure paint, which they guarantee 
is manufactured from the finest materials. In 
referring to the excellence of this paint, 
Messrs, Farmiloe make the following observa- 
tions, which will be endorsed by all paint 
users of experience :—‘ There are many lower 
priced paints on the market than ‘Nine Elms,’ 
but there is no doubt whatever that cheap 
paint is always expensive, as, apart from the 
poorness of the covering capacity, the work 
does not last and requires to be done over two 
or three times in the period that would only 
be taken once by the high grade article.” We 
know that to our cost! The “Nine Elms” 
pure paint is supplied in white and in forty- 
eight art tints, while any other tint can be 
secured. The paint is made in four forms, 
i.e., (1) Glossy, for finishing; for inside or 
outside use; (2) extra glossy, for finishing; 
especially suitable for outside work and for 
seaside places; (3) undercoating, or first coat: 
and (4) flat, for finishing flat or for undercoat 
for enamelling. The firm also supply the 
following “‘Nine Elms ” brand materials, i.e. : 
—Greenhouse paint, pure pruning, white lead. 
* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to th 
remind cag e grant of Patents upon 








super white patent driers, linseed oil putty, 
plastic putty, special white japan for decora- 
tors, ready-mixed paints, paints for ironwork, 
aluminium paint, water paint, ceilingite, liquid 
paint remover, wood preservative, decorators’ 
and painters’ soap, etc. As to their plastic 
putty, it is claimed that it is unaffected by 
damp, heat, or cold. ‘“‘ Coverite,” a new rapid 
underooating, enables two coats of paint to be 
applied in one day, and the firm’s lustre paint 
is a paint that will keep its colour under 
unfavourable circumstances. There is nothing 
so disappointing to the skilled man as to find 
the paint that has applied with care and 
discrimination change its colour for some 
apparently unknown reason. This is frequently 
caused by such adverse influences as sulphurous 
fumes and sewer gas. In many cases smoke 
and fog have been found sufficient to materially 
change the face of a paint, no matter how 
genuine the latter may be in its composition ; 
but it is claimed that lustre paint will resist 
all atmospheric conditions and retain its 
colour and brilliancy of surface for any length 
of time. The catalogue mentions other goods 
supplied by the firm, including enamels, pre- 
servative paints, staines, dry colours, colours 
ground in oil, asbestos fireproof paints, 
varnishes, wood staines and oils, and many 
other specialities. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 








THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CI. (July to 
December, 1911) was given as a supplement with 


January 12, 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, 
price 2s, 6d. each; 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THE HUNDRED AND FIRST VOLUME of “The Builder” 
bound), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is 


now lf 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 
Six lines or under 6s. 0d. 
Each additional line 1s. 0d, 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines ions fifty words) or under.............00.00+ 
Each tional line (about ten words).................. 0s. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (about eiete words OF UNEF........0004.+4 2s. 6.1, 
Each addi line (about ten Words).........0000-+ Os. bd, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Stam) ometuny but all sums should be remitted by 
Postal ers, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to tha 
Publisher of “‘ THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 














Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up 
toONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is impossible 
inthe case of any which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that . Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be msible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in rg Fe advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should oe 





“THE BUILDER” may have Replies 

erine Street, Strand, W.C., ree 

@ charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelo) are 

sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 
and thi should these 


Crauiees, & e " be received, they cannot (if 
noticed) be fo: 


ADVERTISERS in 
addressed to the Office, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES { ,,NINEPENCE EACH 


oO 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


STATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 19.—By WaastaFF & Soxs. 
Highgate.—80 and 82, Dartmouth Park-hill, 
u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 101., y. and w.r. 621. 12s...... £315 
Wood Green.—31 and 33, Pellatt-gr., f., p......... 3.0 


February 20.—By DresenHam, TEWSON, 
Ricwarpson, & Co. 


City.—'2, Coleman-st., f.g.r. 5251., reversion in 








WIS «scossaussssbactsasasakeabtnassschisecccnceee Scaiaw 13,200 
87a and 88a, Leadenhall-st., f.g. rents 4201., 
POVORSION TO. DIG DEGS 655-5 S0ccs.occescsokecicsceess 10,500 


Spitalfields.— Church-passage, freehold house, 
DiisnsgccossccansashsccineseahsseutcouvomsseseNccoucdoesosntae css 700 





By Marks & BaRtey. 
Pimlico.—Vauxhall Bridge-rd., Duchess of 
ce, p-h.,and shop adjoining, fg.r, 
15l., reversion in 12 yrs...................ccceecs, 
By May & Purpor. ; 
Bermondsey.—37, Cherry Garden-st. (s.), f. 
Waihi cs icekn ct ecuesantaecatetbossaasess<sscssactang 
> 5, and 7, Surrey-row, f., w.r, 
Brockley.—15 and 17, Salehurst-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., 
G7. 71. 108., WF. SOL. 168, .......cececseseeeserseees 
Brixton.—20 and 21, Rumsey-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
G-V. ISL. 108., Y.-F. BOL. ...ccccccesesccossssercceccessees 
By Gro. GouLpsmiTH, Son, & Co. 
Belgravia.—Chesham-pl., Herbert House, u.t. 
Lland 12 yrs., g.7. 451. D.....sseecccececceceessecenses 
February 21.—Epwin Fox, BovusFie.p, Bur. 
NETTS, & BADDELEY. 
Bloomsbury.—29 and 45, Tavistock-sq., u.t. 11} 
and 16} yrs., g.r. 551., y.r. 2701..........0.0000.. 
Gordon-sq., i.g. rents 2461. 12s., u.t. 23 yrs,, 
g.r. 1561. 10s., with reversion..................... 
—_ bana Pepys-rd., u.t. 45} yrs., gr. 
NGAIIG Waseca cuscesteuoceauudeevacdaccsss UasteuesicssttRe 
By C. W. Daviss & Son. 
Wapping.—Old Gravel-la., Dock House b.h., 


f., y.r. 601. 
16 and 18, Old Gravel-la. (s.), f., gross 
POMOML AUS Kaccccsssncsstaccervavestsccesatesceseusinane 


By Hotcomss, Betts, & WEsT. 
Soho.—181, Wardour-st. (s.), f., y.r. 1521, 2s. 9d, 
Marylebone.—22, Lower Seymour-st., profit 

rental of 50l., u.t. IL yrs, ........cccee cc ceeeeeeeeees 
By RusHwortxH & Brown. 
Hounslow.—l, 3, 5, and 7, Albion-rd., f.,.w.r. 
591. 16s....... picoctanesacseccunvageteasaeussvesvzersereMen 
By Wyatt & Son. 
Tee. Senter The Hut, and The 
ot. 





f., w.r. 271. 6s. 

February 22.—By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Stratford.—82 and 84, The Broadway (s.), f., 
Diy MMOs iavacstucssescduvardanccosescsevecevssssnanttbenene 
amas 49, and 51, Lansdowne-rd., f., 
Vs aes <x ccuny coccdccusducdianssecsoessivergorenns 
58 and 60, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. lll., 
Wee scvcin ssp saahdvssecsseeeueyecees eer ee 

By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
Islington.—Gerrard-st., f.g.r. 181. 18s., revcrsion 
SEVER WEMS: oyscissacapisscescacscsrberagihrerysscoseuane 
Ge: -st., Gerrard Arms p.h., u.t. 21 yrs., 
Rs Wbog FH Bo Css donecsigatiesseseceecsosssssqsaneann 
29, Clarence-st., 48, St. Peter’s-st. and stab- 
ling, u.t. 244 yrs., g.r. 161. 6s., y. and w.r. 
15, Furlong.rd., wt. 234 yrs., gr. 2l., evr. 52. 
Crouch End.—Bourne-rd., f.g. rents 361., rever- 
BION IN TBYTB......0000.0--cccvessccossseccssescneseoesss 7 
Hampstead.—91, Haverstock-hill (s.), u.t. 53 
yrs., g.r. 8l., y.r. 1001 
Acton.—8 and 10, Shakespeare-rd, f., w.r. 
RE Ra een eerie 
37 and 39, Birkbeck-rd., f., w.r. 1271. 88. ...... 
28 and 30, Fletcher-rd., f., w.r. 931. 12s........ 
By Stimson & Sons. 

Poplar.—1 to 16, South East-row, u.t. 68 yrs., 
Z.T. 1201., wor. 8221. LAs...........-eeeseeerereeenneres 
Walworth.—32, Montpelier-st., u.t. 70 yrs., 8.T- 
61, 6s., w.r. 491. 88. ........006+ Sd uica cheoea keh eeee 
Herne Hill.—12, Hawarden-gr., u.t. 83} yrs., 
ZL. 7h. 7S.y C.Te BBl........cccceessnnsssseneneeseees® 
— Italian-walk, u.t. 53 yrs., 4. 
BL. 1OB., D....cccsccoccccnscsccrocccescercessccesccsccaveness 
South Lambeth.—29, Guildford-rd., u.t. 30 yrs., 
.r. 71. 168., w.r. 921. 6s. 
2, Devonshire-rd., f., w.r. 541, 125........2:000 

February 23.—By JoHn H. BuLMeER. 
Bermondsey.—97, Southwark Park-rd. (s.), u-t- 
27% yrs., g.r. 71. 68., y.r. 451 

By Rosertson & BARTON. 

eg Mattison-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 8-T- 
+) @¥. 
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£2.68) 


550 
375 
510 


5,700 


2,485 


470 
250 


8,320 
1”) 


Dw 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for ne 


| tng Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; 


-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent r. for 


f. tor freckold, c. for copyhold; 1. for 
m;e.r. for estimated rental ; w.t. 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for 


+P 


=f ral 


for 


ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum ree 


years; la. for lune ; st. for street; rd. for 


creacent 


same PL for rage oe fo fone 9 oe Zr oe 
30 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public: 
Offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








from the Office to residents in any part of the 

at ye = of 198. annum, with 
Sorwingle Post in London its suburbs. 

Australia, 

THE BUILDER,” 4, Cstherine-stree 


DIRECT 
THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is faph oy Kingaem 
delivery oy 


d 
; and to all 
Be Ghee post en ie Pt atl Stam om 
to J. MORGAN) should be aadreseed 
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0° Our aim int 1 
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should be 2 

whic jormation. 


soecenceese? 


avacecsenereees 


GuazED BRICKS— 
White, 
~ and Salt 


Thames and Pit 
Thames Ballast: . 
Best Portland Ce 
Best Ground Blu 

Norz—The ce 
= or 
Grey Stone Lime 
Stourbridge Fire 


st STONE . 
dington 
Do, do. delivered 


PorTLaND STONE 


eeeseccees: 


Yors StonE—Re 


Per Ft, Ct 
Scappled random 


40 t. super.)... 
6in, rubbed two 
3in, sawn two si 
2 in, to 23 in. sav 
lyin, to 2 in. dit 
Harp Yorr— 
he et 

ppled randon 

_ Per Ft. Su 

in, sawn two si 


seeeeeeee 


Per 1( 


Re eeeeeeeeeees. 








, IQT2; 





joven cea £2,680 





E. 


sneer 


sey by Pri 


» addressed 
treat, W.C 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Hat je to give, an Sar an possible, the 
Sin te thie 


o¢ Our terials, no’ 
‘ lone of eharrre p Tan affect » Rendes fact 


Isami be re remembered by those who make use of 
this jnformation. 











BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2s.d. 
Stocks.......++-. 114 0 
Berted Stocks for Facings 270 
Per 1000, — at Railway Depét. 
£8. d. 2s, 4. 
Flettons ....+.-0+0+* 112 0 BestBluePressed 
fest Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Bed ....eseeeees 312 0 Sons Beeeietiigs 400 
ad ad st Stourbri: 
ae Pacing 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 
Bricks— 
oat White, Double Headers 1317 6 
4 Salt One Sideand two 
fui Str'tch’rs B 7 6 Ends ....s0-00 1717 6 
Headers .......+++++ 17 6 Two Sides and 
(uoing, Bullnose one End ........ .1817 6 
and 44 in. Flats 14 17 ¢ Splays & Squints 1467 6 


D’tle Stretchers 16 17 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames Pit Sand ......... 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Deets et emnceneite et Tact ag 
Best ar Portland Cement......... 31 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” » 
_Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
— oe a sacks, 
Me Lime — ....ccreeree per yard delivered. 
Gry Stone Lim Fireclay i in sacks ya. OF hon per ton at rly dpt. 





STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bars STONE on on road waggons, 8. 
Paddington Depot 1 
Do, do. Renee’ o on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Depdt 1 

PorTLanp STone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 

Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or <¥ 


Pimlico 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf 2 


Ze 





£ 











4} 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
: s. d. s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 7 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 Freestoue ......... 2 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 24 
blocks pedersceseasses 24 i ‘  Gueneae 
Red Corsehill in Re a: 
DOCKS .......00ceeeee 28 


Yorx StonE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. 4. 

Scappled random blocks . 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway a. 

6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

MU MNAUAIN os os 555 vesovasghncscnbanessaacadadeoatannece 

6in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ...........csseceee0 

3in, sawn two sides slabs (random SiZ@S).......000 . 0113 

2 in, to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 90 7 

lf in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 


Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway — | 
ee = random blocks 
Per Ft. om » Delivered at Railway ia,” 




















ee fo wl es landing to sizes (under 40 ft. ¢ 8 
sin ul rubbed two sides ditto 3 0 
- sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ........ a 
in, self-faced random flags 05 
SLATES, 
ie Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
n, £s. 4d. In. In. £s. a. 
2x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka . 
Bangor ......... 13 2 6 6 
Wxi2 ditto... 1317 6 7 6 
2x10 Ist quality 0 
I ctsececees 13 0 0 0 
Dx12 ditto ...... 1315 0 
16x8 ditto... 750 6 
2x10 best t bine 6 
Revaas 12 
6x8 ditto Gabcosses 6 i 4 ? 





At — Depot. 
8s. d, 
Best pain _ roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
42 


000) 
Ay Vali faced 
Bes PEI). 37 Dow —= 
1000 ley (per . 1000) Peg csvasidstaces 47 6 
oes 00) el Oe 
he ettendeid 6 
and Valley Valiente mans 3 
Beat os.) Renee 4 0 Staffords. y 
orbrinai | one 
Du Gry!) er1000) 57 6 downis ie sand- edie 
enemies Ee@eay io 
(per doz.).. 4 9 alley oz.) 
V ey(per doz.) 3 0 bs veer © 
Woop. ¢ 
Buitpixe Woop, At per standard. 


* best 3in, by 11 in, and 4in, 
£2 8. d. 2s. 4. 
Daal 2, ic. sssseee 14 0 0 we 1510 0 

satimanaoeaaee aa 0 eee 14 10 0 











THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Buitpine Woop iy sg At per standard. 



























































Battens: best 23 ode? tone 6 8. © £s. a. 
Sn aaa by? and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 

Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less 
7 in. and 8 in, 

Deals: SeCONdS .......c0.c0c0ce0e00002 1 O 0 less thn best, 

Battens: seconds .........000 010 0 » ” 
2 in. by in. and 2in. byGin. ... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
2 in. by and2 in, by5in. 9 0 0... 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn 
1 in. and 1} in, by 7 in............. 010 0 more than 

battens. 
fin. 100 » 

"oy Memel best middling 7 a geen - . &. 
or Memel(av: aoe ion sa 
Seconds a 4100... 500 
Small uinber (6 in. to8 in)... » 8176... 4900 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.)..... 3.5 0 .. 310 0 
Swedish balks ..............c.cscssees 2126... 30 0 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0... 6 0 0 

Joiners’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 

3 in, by llin 2410 0... 2510 0 
S in. Dy 9 im. ..........ccrecceeceeee . 2210 0 ... 2310 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 ... 18 0 0 
areas: ~~; byllin. 19 0 0 20 0 0 
Zin. by9in. 18 0 0 ... 1910 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7in. 14 0 0 ... 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. Mee 
11 in, and 9 im. ..............cce00 00. 150 0 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in. b: it 10 0... 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow » Sng 
8 in. by 11 in. ........ scsccscreesee 2L 10 0 ... 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in...... souesdeeabnes 10 0... 1910 0 
Pas yh es a. 

md yellow in. 

Sao 7 16 10 0 ... 1710 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in, ..........0008 <7 00.4. 16 0 0 
ttens 110 0 .. 1210 0 
Third pag rg 3in. by 11 in. 18 10 0 .. 1410 0 
Do, $n by 9 im, .....se000 iabeee 00... 1440 0 
Butte 10 10 0... 110 0 

White Sea and Peters 

Pirst white deal, 8 tn. by iin 15500 .. 160 0 
3 in. by9in. 14 00... 1410 0 

Battens 1110 0... 1210 0 

epee Sin. by Llin. 1400.. 15 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 13 00... 140 0 

Battens . 1010 0... 11 0 0 

Pitch-pine : deals 19 0 0... 21 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra... << Ome OW 166 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ........... ecaccaaed sccsssesee OB OO O » 
Seconds, regular sizes ............33 0 0 » 
Oddments 23 00 » 

Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 46 .. 0 6 0 

ate, Ber fb CODD een seit kien 
Large, fe CURR cccccsaccastetes eo 
Small “a eemiwamadigeiiontn 2.6.4 62:6 

Wainsoot Oak Logs, por ft. cube 066... 08 0 

ainscot sup. as . 
me 0010... 010 

fe “ay. ee = 00 8... - 

Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
anne om gk oe 0010... 0141 

2 super 
OB NED an ~ peieiiaiiiidic 
Dry uw erican, per 
super. as inch advstestene Wacateame 0010... 01 0 
Teak, per 10ad .............csssessessees 18 00... 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. CUBE ........cccccecceree O 5 0 1. 0 6 O 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ot 013 6... 017 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
yuatsh 7 ee a 0140... 018 0 
l}in. in, yellow, p an 
matohed ” scaituie dakies sausechesée 0160. 100 
Lin, by 7 in, win, pled ond 
shot 012 0... O14 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
MATCHEM..........ceeeesereereseeeees 0126... #015 0 
l}in. mands. Ob in, white, planed and 
Reads. sasvecadaaasthetaecte 015 0... O16 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and dor V-jointedbrds. 011 0... 013 6 
1 in. by 7 in. » ” 0140... O18 6 
Zin. by 7 in. white » ” 010 0... O11 0 
lin. by 7 in. ” » 0129... O15 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less than 7 in, 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
a — per ton. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ d. £8. da. 

Compound Gisdexs, seen 7 10 0. 800 
ompoun oO 

pos 910 0... 10 0 0 

Steel casi Stanchions ...... HOO. BOE 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

TATY SECTIONS .......cccceseecoeseees - 910 0... 1000 
Flitch Plates 910 0 .. 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns... 710 0... 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
N— 2s. d. 2s. d. 
Common a sdaudaataatnadialanee -900.. 910 0 
taffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .............+ 950... 915 0 
taffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars’? 11 0 0 ... _ 
Mild Steel Bars .............00. wave Se et nc 95 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price nese tena eee : ace 
Galvanised............ 17 10 


”(#And up wards, sooner ne Bh AE a 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary aime to = Be cocroccceces rf 50 0 .. - 
” ti seereecceces eee —_ 


pag 
g 
B 
mR 
EG 
i 
mR 
S 
o 
o 
bit 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fist, best t quality 
Ordinary sizes to ,- Oe ccgsainans 10 0 .. 
» ” 22 g. and 24 g. 19 ; ie 


” ”» Blo secccccccces ooo 
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METALS (Continued). 
PR: Resale amt Per ton, in London. 
vanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. £84. 
Ordinasy sizes, Ot, to Bt 2g. 15 uv 
” Hi and 24 g. 15 


eeece tececee 


Boat Sott Steel Shesters fib tt. 
a thie 


SS ma 
ooo coco 














to 3 ft. to 20 Encet . 121 a 
Best Soft Steak te, 2g. dh. ¥ = oe _ 
ao eeecceces coe = 

Cut Nails, $ in. to 6 in... aneacg aT CO ae: ae en 

(Under 3 in... usual ‘trade extras.) 
. LEAD, &c. . 
8. 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 4lb. avintend 2 eae — 
Pipe in coils 0 cad _ 
= a Pipe 33 ey - 
ome _ ae _ 
In casks of 10 cwt, 
aielle ela. ~~ ; 2 oe - 
Silesian ; i ao = 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CorpPrER— 

Strong Sheet. .............0 per lb. . 2 : eee - 
iene... » ¢e2 2 = 
Se Oa ree neatbaliecd . ® 0010 ... - 
‘oe Sheet. ........... nae : + fe fin _ 
DU axaveutntchixe sdecasanaane ” Oe _ 
Trn—English Ingots........ . = a! eee — 
et pnd Soeeaning <i 00 &... _ 
Tinmen’s ........ siadawihe cane a 0 O11 ..... — 
Moopiee stasdecdtiaedese. OE oR sss _ 





















































ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds ......... 24d. 26 0z. fourths ......... 33d. 
» fourths ......... 1 Se. a ad . 5d, 
21 oz. thirds............ fourths ......... 
» fourths... ..... 28 Fluted i Sheet, 15 02. 34d. 
26 oz. thirds........ ae 21 oz. 44d. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
} Hartl Per Ps Delivered. Rolled, Ox P 
OF WS cacccacaasdl —— x- 
- aadchanacia zt ‘ord eee, Soe 
naiaaal ‘ pare x ied oc, 
dral, white...........; e 
Ditto, tinted........... Ae 
* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &ec. £2 5s. a. 
ar Tansee Oll in ipes .......  pergallon 0 3 3 
” in Gakacses ” 03 4 
» » » in Seanecass ” 03 6 
as ” » in barrels......... ” 03836 
» in drums......... ” 03:9 
Turpentine in barrels ..........000 ” 0 211 
Ge G ene A White Lead, ton 26 10 0 
auine round Eng’ per n 
aan an oe Ne cavudae ceassiinagease 23 5 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........000 per owt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar ....cc.ccccssossesseeeee Por barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. rege 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superine Palo Binetic Cak ... eosceccoecee 012 6 
Fon en thktege Oke Oak, f ts of sities 
in e or seats 0: 
urches 014 6 
seme Sal ag i 8 
1 e caaceciaxeaneuaa a 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .............. paaeiaidas 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil a ia se 
E ell Flating Varnish 018 0 
ite Pale Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Pa; 012 0 
Best aS Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting 010 9 
French pe Brush Polish 010 6 
——__+--e—____—_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Py ce meen te with respect to litera 

d artistic matters should be addressed to “ TUE 
EDITOR” (and not to ay person by name); thuse 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, ee for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
“Tee aaa bility of signed articles, le 

e ic. tters, an) 
—— at meetings rests, of course, with tle 

We cannot undertake to return rejected commuw- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible fur 
drawings, R hotographs, manuscripts, or other docu. 
ments, or for oe or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings eum to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s uame and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay aud 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ee is givea 
subject to the wy oe of the article or drawing, wheu 
received, by the ge who retains the right to reje t 
it if unsatisfactory. | the receipt by the author of a 
eee nee type does not necessarily imply ite 
ac ce. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for ae by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 



























pe lh St et ne piadintiethimcnineel 


Pats se Ey 















































































TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this booting 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,”’ and must reac 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica’ either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BARGOED.—For erection of fifty houses, for Capel 
Building Club. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, M.S.A., architect, 


Bargoed :— 

Lewis Bros.......... £8,900 0|E. J. Davies & 

J. Lioyd ... ... 8,600 0 Co., Bargoed* £8,175 0 
W. H. Lee 8,462 10 








BREAM.—For additional classrooms, Council 
school, for Gloucestershire Education Committee. Mr. 
R. 8. Phillips, Architect to the Education Committee, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester :— 

W. G. Nelmes £2,117 2 7]|Collins & God- 
A. 8. Cooke...... 1,477 00 frey 


: 1,399 0 
1,467 00|E. J. Flewelling 1,370 0 0 
1,435 19 0} Orchard & Peer, 

1,310 0 0 


Stroud*......... 
CARNARVON.—For the erection of new Infirmary at 
Carnarvon, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Car- 
narvon Union. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, M.S.A., 
architect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon :— 





Evans C. Griffiths...... £7,467 00 
Prichard...... £9,455 00] B. Lumb......... 6,896 33 

H. Smith.......... 8,670 0 0] Williams & 

E. Jones & Roberts ...... 6,871 00 
ee 8,209 14 0] R. Jones, 

Jones Bros...... 8,201 00 Twrog Mills, 

R. & J. Will- Llanwnda, 
BORON sisssicceocs 7,629 17 0 Carnavon* ... 6,848 13 0 





FU TINGDON.—For alterations and additions to 
the Council School, for the West Sussex Education 
Committee. Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
County Architect :— 
ee £522 00|H. W. Wiggins, 
Os MROURE ..cscexss 517 50 Emsworth* ... £459 10 6 
W. R. Smith...... 479 10 0 


GERRARD’S CROSS (Bucks).—For alterations and 
additions to ‘‘The Croft,’”’ Kingsway. Mr. Frank C. 
Spiller, architect and surveyor, 22, Cornwall-road, Bays- 








water, W. :— 
Mattock & Par- re £996 10 
ee er wctoee £1,129 0} Street Bros. ......... 924 7 
E. H. Burgess ... 1,084 0| #. Green, Gerrard’s 
Whitman & Sons 1,060 0] Cross*............... 810 0 
Lovell & Son...... 1,029 10 
GRANGETOWN.—For erection of a public con- 
venience in Clive-lane, for the Cardiff Corporation. 


Mr. W. Harper, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer. Quantities 
by Engineer :— 
D. Bryan ....... - £239 6 5) W. Watts............ £186 0 0 





D. Davies Tucker Bros. ...... 170 9 2 
er ae 225 0 0 7 & 
Hatherly & Co. 20719 0 Melhuis 
J. Oxenham...... 191 6 4! Cardifff............ 165 0 0 
Knox & Wells... 190 15 10: 
t Recommended for acceptance. 
HEYBRIDGE.—For erection of a school. Mr. P. M. 
Beaumont, architect, 53, High-street, Maldon :— 
‘C. Roper ......... £7,175 0 0| Davey & Armi- 
Grimwold & er £6,277 00 
eee 6,969 00/T. J. Bailey ... 6,055 00 
H. J. Linzell .... 6,777 00) J. Rayner ...... 5,992 13 0 
J.& M. Patrick 6,682 00] J.Smith & Son 5,983 00 
Hacksley Bros. 6,662 00) Hammond & 
Potter & Son... 6,625 00 LS eae 5,983 00 
Kidman Bros... 6,574 00)]S. E. Moss 
A. H. Fryd...... 6,480 00 TNE ae eee 5,959 11 5 
Parkington & W. Gibson & 
MMA Ssatsiesasce 6,405 00 DS oerne esse use 5,925 00 
Parren & Son* 5,850 00 








LONDON.—For painting exterior and interior of the 
Wilmot-street School, Bethnal Green, for the London 
County Council :— 


OS ee B00 1 TG, The PIS... oss sccs..s00 £587 
RNIN os soceesssarae ane A OU 585 
Killby & Gayford, Ltd. 601] F. & T. Thorne......... 570 
0, WFNS MICs «ace scsiencas 590 | H. C. Horgwill ......... 520 


THE BUILDER: 


LONDON.— For erecting and furnishing three iron 
buildings on the Sawley-road site, Hammersmith, for 
the London County Council :— es 


W.R. & A. Hide ... £3,598 | Humphreys, Ltd. £2,757 
E. C. & J. Keay, J, Harrison & Co... 2,176 
eR is is 2,908 |W. Bain & Co., 
Wire-wove Roof- IDL.’ osceacenasecessso 1,535§ 
RROD s «a t55ssnceseye 2,858 | Triggs & Co.....:.... 1,390 
W. Harbrovw ......... 2,787 


t¢ Foundations, offices, drainage, fences, etc. 
§ Main buildings only. 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing a complete low- 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus at the Lyham- 
road School, Norwood, for the London County 
Council :— 

B. Harlow & Son...... £1,123 


J. Wontner-Smith, Dh inaseeSasiocunstcseies £879 





Gray, & Co. ......... 1,048 | Brightside Foundry 

J. Grundy, Ltd. ...... 997! and Engineering 
C. P. Kinnell & Co., CLARE © > Seana 845 
MUGS. scseseesseanteoosves 960 | Palowkar & Sons ...... 823 
Cannon & Hefford...... 793 





is £845. 


LONDON.—For painting interior and exterior of the 
New-road School, Clapham, for the London County 


| The Architect's estimate, aye with the tenders, 





Council :— 

B. 8. Ronald .........06 £650 | Rice & Son ............... £532 
Lathey Bros. ............ 585 | Triggs & Co. ............ 524 
Be OS eee 583 








LONDON.—For painting exterior and interior of the 


Lyndhurst-grove School, Dulwich, for the London 
County Council :— 

Co re £653 | Holliday & Green- 

‘i a pe 629 wood, Ltd. ............ £539 
H. King & Son ......... 555 








LONDON.—For provision and erection of fencing at 
Southbury-road, Enfield, for the Metropolitan Water 


Board :— 
Hill & Smith...... £113 16 7 | Rowell & Co....... £85 34 


LONDON.—For painting exterior and cleaning in- 
terior of the Rolls-road School, Camberwell, for the 





London County Council :— 
G. Parker & Sons ...... £635 | Spiers & Pond, Ltd. ... £549 
C. F. Kearley ............ 610| W. Bailey ............... 545 
R. A. Lowe & Co. ...... 562 








READING.—For erection of new headquarters for 
Scattered .Homes, Russell-street. Mr. W. Roland 
——s architect, Reading, and 18, Percy- 
street, W. :— 


PII cicicsssssacoaces £3,675 | Robinson ............... £3,065 
yO ee : Margetts ............... 3,018 
CO. ee 3,187 | Bell & Son ............ 996 
wh ae 3,150 | R. Curtis, Redlands- ‘ 
F. Newberry ......... 3,089 | road, Readingt ... 2,964 


G. 8. Lewis & Bro.... 
t Recommended for acceptance. 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. Use. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[MARCH 1, Igi2, > 


WALPOLE ST. ANDREW.—For erectio 
of semi-detached cottages. Mr. H. T. Tj) 0 Of a pair 
architect, King’s Lynn :— T. Tilson, MSA. 
H. W. Reeder ... £482 9 2|H. Rilett __ £498 
Riya Co itd ae 90| Ren Son, 

eres mo: . Til e Le : 
G. Clarke ......... 448 17 a Lae 


oene” ....... ' 
Hall & Lawson... 442 0 0| Barnes & Co.,Ltd. 7 100 


385 04 
WATFORD.—For erection of a new bakery : 
between Brixton-road and branch rll ‘Aen 
for the Watford Co-operative Society. Mr. Wo 
Syme, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Watford :)) WH. 
H. Young & Sons £3,824 0);Clifford & 
Ensor & Ward... 3,562 0 Gough ...,..... £3,978 
Bracey & Clark... 3,516 0| Clark Bros “a8 
W. Wilkins & W. King & Sons 3/173 5 
3,409 10) W. Payne, Lea. 
J.L. Tyler ......... 3,392 0 vesden, near 
D. Eames ......... 3,362 01 Watford* ... 3,119 6 








a; 


Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating pg ey ey moh a C. Trask & Bon, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. : 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 


E.C.—The best and cheapest materials f, 
courses, railway arches, warehouse lou at 


roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
- -PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
89 W. H. LASCELLES & Co., 


OGILVIE & CO., 3: es." 


Telephone : DALSTON 1383, 
Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, I.E. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “rr: 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 











Many years connected 
with the late firm of 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asohaltel: 


Whose name and address should be inserted i all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informations 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North. 


“eed ete 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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Mr. i eS 4 Cowper. 
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SRS. ¢., K. ann T. ¢, MAYOR. 
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